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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume XXIII APRIL 1928 Number 2 


THE FIRST SATIRE OF PERSIUS 


By G. L. Henprickson 


I. THE OPENING LINE: ITS MEANING AND SOURCE 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the argument which is to run 
through the poet’s whole book is contained in the familiar 
first line, 


o curas hominum, o quantum est in rebus inane! 


That these words imply a satirical theme of universal range appears 
a few lines below, where the poet tells us that the customary pursuits 
of mankind from youth to age provoke his uncontrollable laughter 
(tune tune . . . . cachinno, vs. 12). He places himself thus, with allu- 
sion which for his time cannot have been obscure, in succession to the 
laughing philosopher of Abdera, who éyéAa ravta, ws ye\wros atiwv 
TavTav Tay év avOpwrors, or, as Seneca puts it, huic omnia quae agimus 
.... ineptiae videbantur.! The ancient theory of satire is meager and 
consists of little more than this: the contemplation of human folly 
with laughter, whether the laughter of scorn and anger (ridet et odit, 
as Juvenal says), or the laughter that at once cuts and heals, 
such as Persius attributes to Horace, with phrase of characteristic 


1The more concrete emergence of the story of Democritean laughter in Seneca, 
Persius, and Juvenal may be traced plausibly to the epistolary novel of the visit of 
Hippocrates to Democritus at the invitation of his fellow-townsmen to effect a cure of 
their most distinguished citizen. Diels, with sound arguments, places the letters in the 
reign of Tiberius or Caligula. For references see the writer’s paper (“‘Satura Tota 
Nostra Est’’) in this Journal, XXII, 52-53. Cf. also the note of Reitzenstein, Hellen. 
Wundererz., p. 22, n. 2, which I had overlooked in my earlier paper. The Greek char- 
acterization cited above is drawn from Hippolytus, cited by Diels, Vorsokratiker, p. 
369; the passage of Seneca, which deserves study as a whole, from de Trang. An. 15. 
[Cuassica, PatoLocy, XXIII, April, 1928] 97 
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compactness.! It is with such implications that the opening words 
serve as an index to the poet’s purpose, and thus announce the theme 
of his book. 

It is a fixed dogma of Persian criticism that this opening line is 
drawn from Lucilius, among whose fragments it is placed by Marx as 
verse 9 of book i. Its employment by Persius is to be regarded, it is 
held, as a familiar quotation meant to be recognized. This conclusion 
is based upon the scholium to verse 2 (“hune versum de Lucili primo 
transtulit, et bene vitae vitia increpans ab admiratione incipit”) which 
is now believed to be assigned falsely, and to belong properly to verse 
1—a correction which is supported by the final words of the scholium 
and, in slight degree, confirmed by the Prague scholia.” 

It is bold I fear to challenge a judgment so generally received, and 
made plausible by the appendix to the life of Probus: “lecto Lucili 
libro X vehementer saturas componere instituit.”” Nevertheless I ven- 
ture to express dissent, since the available evidence points unmistak- 
ably not to Lucilius but to Lucretius as the source which the scholiast 
meant to indicate. That the conclusion of the line (quantum) est in 
rebus inane is identical with a familiar and often repeated half-line 
from the first book of Lucretius (namque est in rebus inane)? the editors 
note, with the observation that the words there stand in a wholly 
different sense. It is quite true that they do, referring to the distinc- 
tion of matter and void; but what could be more natural than that 
Persius should have appropriated in playful allusion a familiar phrase 
susceptible of figurative application? Furthermore the whole line of 
Persius has closest affinity in structure and in thought with another 
verse of Lucretius (ii. 14), 

0 miseras hominum mentes, 0 pectora caeca! 


1“Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico tangit,’’ where amico does not I think 
refer to the friends whom Horace touches with playful persiflage, but means rather that 
his satire was administered so pleasantly that ‘‘even from his victim he drew a laugh 
and won a friend.” 


2 Scholiorum Pragensium in Persii satiras delectus (ed. J. Kvicala; Prag, 1873). 
The chance that these scholia depend upon an independent archetype of the text and 
older scholia of Persius is very slight. The scholia of Persius are of great value both 
for text and interpretation, and a new and complete edition of them is a pressing need. 
Meantime the student should be warned against the arbitrary omissions of Bicheler- 
Leo. 


3 The phrase (in) rebus inane recurs some ten times in Lucretius, Book i, but only 
twice (330 and 569) exactly in this form, est in rebus inane. See note on p. 112 on the 
Lucretian phrase primordia vocum. 
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and breathes Lucretian atmosphere. In Epicurean parlance the terms 
inane (rd xevov) and solidum (rd orepedv) are constantly employed 
in the figurative sense of empty or vain, and substantial or valuable. 
The whole context of book v. 1425 ff. affords a good illustration of 
this usage, culminating in words which read like an enunciative para- 
phrase of our Persian ejaculation: 

ergo hominum genus incassum frustraque laborat 

semper et in curis consumit inanibus aevum.! 
With still sharper definition inane appears thus in Horace’s second 
satire (109 ff.), where, after noting the vain effort to drive from the 
breast aestus curasque graves, he continues: 

nonne, cupidinibus statuat natura modum quem, 

quid latura sibi, quid sit dolitura negatum, 

quaerere plus prodest, et inane abscindere soldo?? 
These comparisons show not only that inane in our line is a remi- 
niscence from Lucretius, but also they make clear that the curae 
hominum are not, as often, merely the affairs and business to which 
men give their lives, but rather the false desires and ambitions which 
harass mankind needlessly—their xevoorovéia: 


quantae tum scindunt hominem cuppedinis acres 
sollicitum curae, quantique perinde timores! [v. 45]. 


It is not perhaps superfluous to note that, just as to Persius and to 
Democritus, so also to Lucretius these inanes curae hominum were an 
object of laughter and scorn: 


quodsi ridicula haec ludibriaque esse videmus, 
re veraque metus hominum curaeque sequaces, ete. [ii. 47]. 


But can these considerations however cogent weigh against the 
specific testimony of the scholia? The answer to this however, which 
would seem like a poser to conservative criticism, is unexpectedly 
simple, and already at hand in the observations of Lachmann and 


1 Cf. also the curae inanes (iii. 116) of dreams, caused by simulacra inania (iv. 994, 
and cf. Heinze ad iii. 116). 


2See the valuable note of Heinze-(Kiessling) on this passage, and reference to 
Cicero’s rebuke of the Epicurean L. Piso (in Pis. 60) in terms drawn from his own 
philosophy (‘‘inania sunt ista .... delectamenta paene puerorum...., quibus ex 
rebus nihil est quod solidum tenere possis””). The passage is very like the description in 
Juvenal (x. 34 ff.) of the pomp of the magistrate at the Circensian games, which would 
have moved Democritus to even greater laughter could he have witnessed it—that 
pomp which Tacitus calls the inania honoris (Agr. 6). 
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Marx. The former notes (Opuscula, p. 62) that in the de Lingua Lat. 
of Varro, “quotiens Lucretii poetae mentio fiat scriptorem de Lucilio 
sensisse,”’ as for example v. 17 and vii. 94. The latter (ad Lucil. v. 1): 
“seribebant librarii lué pro Lucilius et Lucretius,” and cites in illustra- 
tion two examples besides those given by Lachmann. Since this is so, 
it is easy to see, because of the association of our poet with imitation 
of Lucilius, why the compendium Lué should have been incorrectly 
. resolved. 
Il. THE DRAMATIC SETTING 


The opening words thus appear to proclaim a discourse upon the 
passions and ambitions of mankind devoted to ends that are empty 
and worthless. It is as if the manuscript which the poet held in hand, 
and from which he proposed to read further after this announcement, 
contained a satirical denunciation of life as it is commonly lived, in the 
manner of a systematic diatribe on human folly—the curae inanes 
hominum. But of this treatise or declamation we get only the first 
words. Instead of proceeding with his theme, he pretends to discern 
at once hostility and disfavor in the face of his audience. Their hostil- 
ity is to be expected, for satire is never popular and is commonly 
confused with malevolence, 


cum sibi quisque timet quamquam est intactus et odit. 


But this protest of the listener does not reach us directly—only in the 
query which the poet repeats: 
2 quis leget haec? min tu istud ais? nemo hercule, nemo— 

vel duo vel nemo. 
The poet is the only speaker, and the objections raised by an imagi- 
nary critic of his purpose are reflected in the poet’s interrogative 
repetition of his objections: “ ‘Who will read this sort of thing’—is 
that [istud] what you are saying to me? Why, no one, quite likely, no 
one—or at best two or three, as good as no one.” 

The first line is then the announcement of the traditional theme 
of satire, from which the poet is diverted by hostile reception. The 
particular theme of our satire, that is the criticism of contemporary 
poetry, is (as it were) a reply, improvised on the moment, to the ques- 
tion quis leget haec? We may picture to ourselves the poet at that 
question as laying down his prepared diatribe, and turning warmly to 
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the reply which the question provokes. What he gives us is then this 
improvised response, not the feigned original discourse. 

Now his reply first affirms that it matters not who reads him— 
one or two or none; he is writing for himself, why should he care? For 
who is there in Rome who has not—ah, if he dared but say it? 


nam Romae quis non—a, si fas dicere—! 


Say it he does not at once, but upon this mysterious disclosure he 
suspends the rest of the satire, a disclosure which, when finally 
enunciated at verse 121, proves to be paradoxically mild and in- 
nocuous— 
auriculas asini quis non habet? 

However it has more relevance to the whole argument than has always 
been assigned to it. It is not enough to say, with Casaubon and the 
commentators, that this is but a way of saying that all at Rome are 
asini, that is stulti, or as a mere variant of ras Gdpwr paivera. It is 
worth noting that the auriculae asini stand in direct relation to the 
question quis leget haec? For to the ancients, as we may recall, the 
ear was the medium of reception of the written word, so that the ear, 
the hearer, and hearing are all essential synonyms with reading and 
the reader, a usage which we still retain in the word “audience.” Thus 
the bit of affected boldness of speech upon which the whole satire is 
suspended at verse 8 resolves itself into the poet’s answer to the hostile 
query quis leget haec? ‘‘Who will read me you ask? Well, I care not if 
none: for who in Rome is there whose ears are not asinine? Who is a 
competent reader? But if any read me let it be those whose judgment 
has been formed on the reading of the masters of truth and plain- 
speaking, Lucilius, Horace, and the great trio of the Attic comedians,’”! 
126 _ inde vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure. 


This brief survey of the structure of our satire will serve to explain 
my statement above, that the whole satire, apart from the initial line, 
is spoken in the manner of an unexpected, improvised defense, taking 


1 In vss. 122-23 Cratinus and Eupolis are named, and one cannot reasonably doubt 
that with the third member of the phrase, praegrandi cum sene, Aristophanes is meant. 
However Marx, following Heinrich (Lucil. Proleg., p. 131), is confident that Lucilius is 
thus designated. But to omit the name and give only a description or characterization 
of the greatest and concluding person in a recognized series is a characteristic rhetorical 
trick. Cf. Juvenal x. 108: ‘“‘Crassos.... Pompeios et illum, ad sua qui domitos 
deduxit fiagra Quirites,” that is Caesar. 
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as its point of departure the hostile query quis leget haec? To the 
explanation or demonstration of the incompetence of the Roman 
reader of the day the whole central part of the satire (13-106) is de- 
voted, setting forth the character of contemporary literature, its 
readers (listeners) as well as its writers. The emphasis shifts from one 
to the other, but in general the two groups are satirized together as 
reciprocal and indivisible cause and effect: non miror fuisse qui hos 
versus scriberet cum fuerit qui laudaret (Seneca, in Aulus Gellius xii. 2). 

Of the original discourse proclaimed at the beginning we have 
heard no more than the opening words, and the poet after feigning 
debate with a dissenting interlocutor, whose character changes with 
the drift of the argument, retires with his manuscript still unread. The 
literary conceit of the whole composition, as an improvisation growing 
out of an initial interruption, belongs to the same lively mimetic 
technique that is conspicuous also in the third satire. It was doubtless 
recognition of this sprightly dramatic manner, rather than actual 
imitation, which gave rise to the ancient dictum of Persius’ imitation 
of Sophron, the master of mime. When the same judgment attributes 
to this imitation the obscurity of Persius, ‘surpassing Lycophron,”’ 
it touches accurately the chief source of difficulty to the modern 
reader. His writing postulates the speaking author himself, with his 
own consciousness of intention: he makes no concessions to posterity, 
nor for that matter to contemporaries, who however doubtless under- 
stood the trick. To convey such information to the ultimate reader 
by marks of punctuation or other “stage directions” was not the usage 
of antiquity, nor of any other time except the most modern. To re- 
cover this unrecorded living voice of the author is the task of literary 
interpretation everywhere, always difficult, but rarely more difficult 
than in Persius. 


III. MONOLOGUE VERSUS DIALOGUE 


Critics and editors have affirmed with general unanimity that the 
first satire is cast in the form of a dialogue, and it was the usage of 
older English editors and translators (reflected in the satirical dialogue 
of Gifford’s Baviad) to distribute the whole piece consistently between 
“Persius” and “Friend”—consistently, I should correct by adding, 
with themselves perhaps, not with each other. These captions have 
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disappeared in the better modern editions, but they survive in Coning- 
ton, and even in the most recent texts with translation of Ramsay and 
Kukula. The assumption that Persius is using dialogue seems to be 
general, and his deficient skill and uncouthness in handling the form 
are the subject of not infrequent comment. But in fact Persius no- 
where in the first satire employs dialogue. His utterance is lively 
mimetic monologue throughout, reflecting always in his own words 
the objections of hostile criticism or friendly advice (if indeed the 
latter occurs). His manner has analogies to that of the modern “im- 
personator,”’ or monologist, who will present us the situation of a 
woman shopping (let us say), and with her as the only speaking char- 
acter the author will portray the complex society of a department 
store: the woman herself, the clerk, the cash girl, the floor-walker, 
her fellow-purchasers, etc. It is a form of art which has scarcely risen 
to literary levels in our day, but it possesses a sprightliness and 
subtlety beyond formal dialogue, which in comparison would doubt- 
less have seemed to Persius flat and old-fashioned. This is an aspect of 
our satire which has been singularly misapprehended, and critics talk 
of clumsiness! and inexperience, where we should recognize rather skill 
and vivacity in the construction of a literary form which incorporates 
dialogue in monologue, with a flavor of irony and mocking criticism 
far more pungent than regular dialogue affords. Formal dialogue is in 
comparison leisurely, easy going, and lucid: monologue of this type 
is impetuous, anticipatory, and hence confusing. But it is realistic, 
and the pledge of its realism (along with its obscurity) we may discover 
often in the Diatribes of Epictetus. 

The recognition of this monologistic character is in most places 
very easy, and depends upon familiar habits of conversational and 
argumentative style. In other places it is more difficult. The simplest 
and most common type that it assumes is the familiar figure of occu- 
patio or contradictio, a form which, colloquial in origin, is recognized 
as the characteristic mark of the so-called “diatribe style.”” When it 


1A typical, but for a.p. 1920 a very unintelligent, judgment is Sommers’ (Silver 
Age of Lat. Lit., p. 69): ‘‘Another thing that makes Persius hard to read is his clumsiness 
in the management of dialogue,’’ etc. A similar utterance in Gildersleeve, p. 75, but 
more venial in 1875, when the so-called diatribe style was scarcely recognized. These 
presumed defects of art which errors seem are rather strategems, nor is it Persius that 
nods. 
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occurs in an oration of Cicero or a satire of Horace, introduced as 
commonly by at, we recognize it as a well-defined figure (oxjua ris 
dcavoias), but we do not think of calling it dialogue. It is merely the 
author’s citation of an opposing argument or consideration for the 
sake of refutation, and as a figure is distinguished by the rhetoricians 
from the figure of dialogismus. It is a natural colloquial habit of all 
languages, I fancy, familiar to English usage as well as to Latin. A 
nice example of its colloquial form is afforded by Petronius (57) in the 
mouth of one of the fellow-liberti of Trimalchio, who sets forth in 
sarcastic reply to Ascyltus, that though he had been a slave he was 
not ashamed of it, and saw no reason why Ascyltus should laugh at the 
entertainment of Trimalchio, a quondam slave: “‘ridet: quid habet 
quod rideat? . . . . eques Romanus es: et ego regis filius. quare ergo 
servivisti? quia ipse me dedi in servitutem, etc.’””—where it is super- 
fluous to explain that the question quare ergo servivisti? is not the 
interrogation of another.' In similar manner when Persius at verse 63 
says 

quis populi sermo est? quis enim nisi carmina molli 

nune demum numero fluere, etc., 


recent editors (Leo, Villeneuve, Cartault) are certainly in error in 


indicating by their punctuation different speakers; for it is obvious 
that Persius repeats an assumed interrogation and replies to it with 
ironical answer. 


But within this figure there are degrees of representation of the 
opponent’s thought: it may be represented faithfully and honestly, as 
in the example of Petronius, or as commonly in the satires of Horace; 
it may again be taken up mockingly and include the irony or scorn of 
the repeating author, so that it assumes a form which the imagined 
opponent could never himself have used. To this latter class belong 
the most characteristic examples of the figure in our satire. They re- 
veal most clearly that we are in no sense dealing with true dialogue. 
In genuine dialogue the opposing interlocutor is allowed to speak in 
harmony with a certain character or point of view assigned to him. 
He is not expected to demolish his own house by exaggeration and 
absurdity. But, in the examples which follow, the opponent’s words 


1 Cf. Petron. 83: ‘‘quare ergo, inquis, tam male vestitus es? propter hoc ipsum, 
etc.” 
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are caught up by Persius, and distorted or caricatured to the color of 
his own irony and satire. For example, at verse 24, after Persius has 
poured out his scorn upon the poet who caters to the depraved ears of 
his time, he allows his victim a word of defense: ‘“To what purpose to 
have studied if you have not an opportunity to display your knowl- 
edge?” But this honest protest is not allowed to reach us uncolored; it 
is snatched from the lips of the protestant and comes to us only 
through the satirist’s caricature. 


24 ‘quo didicisse, nisi hoc fermentum et quae simul intus 
innata est rupto iecore exierit caprificus? 
en pallor et senium!’ o mores, usque adeone 
scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter? 


In paraphrase the manner may be illustrated by dividing the words of 
genuine protest and of mocking satire between two speakers, thus: 


A. But what’s the point of having studied and learned the poet’s 
art unless— 

B. —ah yes, I know, unless that yeasty mass within your bosom find 
vent ere it burst you, as the wild fig splits the rock. So that’s 
the source of your pallor and exhaustion! [Then, abandoning 
the tone of mockery, with earnest scorn] 0 mores, etc.! 


Still more clearly in the verses following: the serious point of view of 
the opponent is given first— 


28 at pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier ‘hic est’; 
only to be turned to ridicule in the words following,” 


ten cirratorum centum dictata fuisse 
pro nihilo pendas? 


1 The scholiast’s comment at this point, if heeded, might have saved editors and 
commentators from much confusion about the dialogue character of our satire: ‘‘est 
hic schema dévOurogopa, quia per suam transit in illius poetae vocem quem corripiebat, 
nec tamen recessit a sua persona,”’ that is (if I understand aright), still maintaining his 
own role as a satirist. Cf. Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min., p. 60: ‘‘(Iulius Rufinianus] dv@vrogopé 
est figura sententiae qua adversariorum nobis sententias ac dicta proponimus ac sub- 
stituimus, in hoc tantum ut illis respondeamus.’”’ Cf. Seyffert, Schol. Lat., I, 140 
(occupatio). It is characteristic of this figure that the assumed citation of the opponent’s 
words is followed by an indignant or mocking outburst, as here, 0 mores, etc. E.g. Hor. 
Serm. i. 10, 21: “at magnum fecit ... . o seri studiorum’’; Tac. Ann. iv. 40: ‘“‘at enim 
.... mirum hercle’’; Cic. Phil. vii. 14: ‘‘at legatos misimus . . . . heu me miserum, etc.” 


2 The scholiast, though confused, saw this: ‘‘Potest ex persona Persii ridicule ad- 
mirantis accipi.”’ 
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Again at verse 41, where the intercalated ait promises a more faithful 
reproduction of his opponent’s words: 
41 an erit qui velle recuset 

os populi meruisse et cedro digna locutus 

linquere— 
so far with fidelity to the character of his protesting poet, ambitious 
of glory; but mark the roguish completion of the line— 

nec scombros metuentia carmina nec tus?! 

But the point needs no further urging, and these examples may suffice. 
They all reveal the same character, the intrusion of the author’s sar- 
casm or irony into his report of the opponent’s position, where it is 
plain that a real interlocutor must have been represented with defense 
consistently sincere. 

But is there not real dialogue at the very opening of the satire? No 
one I think has questioned this, and yet I venture to believe it can 
be made quite plain that the assumption of monologue is the truer 
explanation. The words have been discussed above in connection with 
the argument of the satire, but let us examine them once more with 
reference to their form. 

quis leget haec? min tu istud ais? nemo hercule, nemo— 


vel duo vel nemo. turpe et miserabile? quare? 
ne mihi Polydamas et Troiades Labeonem 
praetulerint? nugae! 


1 Gifford accepted the current notion of dialogue in our satire, but his shrewd sense 
caused him to distribute this line between his two speakers (Baviad, vss. 109 ff.): 
“F., Is praise an evil? Is there to be found, 

One, so indifferent to its soothing sound, 

As not to wish hereafter to be known, 

And make a long futurity his own, 

Rather than— 

“P. —with ’Squire Jerningham descend 
To pastry cooks and moths, ‘and there an end!’ ” 
A very nice example of this usage, where the satire of the author intrudes upon 
the words of the one satirized, is found in Juvenal iii. 154: 
‘exeat’ inquit 

‘si pudor est, et de pulvino surgat equestri 

cuius res legi non sufficit,’ 
So far the proper words of the usher speaking in behalf of the knights. The words 
which follow, though in the same form, can of course be thought of only as the bitter 
comment or reply of the poet (in the réle of the one rebuked): 

et sedeant hic 
lenonum pueri quocumque ex fornice nati, etc. 

No modern edition of those I have consulted endeavors to make this clear either by 
punctuation or comment. They all carry the quotation marks through the whole 
passage. 
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The critic whom Persius envisages is represented as making three com- 
ments, which for clearness I print in italics. But his words come to us 
not by his own mouth, but reported by the poet’s repetition of them in 
interrogative form. The first, quis leget haec? is shown to be, not the 
original question, but a repetition of the poet, by istud, which gathers 
up the whole phrase in one resumptive word of emphatic reference: 
‘Who will read this’—is that what you are saying to me?! Such resump- 
tion of a feigned direct question or statement by interrogative repeti- 
tion is exactly in the poet’s manner, and may be illustrated variously, 
as by verse 63, cited above (quis populi sermo est?), or for more varied 
type of utterance by verse 119: 


me muttire nefas? nec clam? nec cum scrobe? nusquam? 


where nusquam was formerly assigned to an interlocutor, a punctua- 
tion which has disappeared from the better modern editions. T'urpe et 
miserabile? again is the poet’s interpretation of the feelings of those 
who look upon unpopularity as failure and disgrace. As for the third, 
no argument is necessary: it is the reflection of an assumed admoni- 
tion (vereor ne tibi praetulerint) which the poet rejects with scornful 
repetition, ne mihi... . praetulerint? etc. 


IV. TWO TEXT PROBLEMS 


1. It is a fixed dogma of Persian criticism, since the edition of 
Jahn in 1843, that the text which has come down to us is sound 
throughout, and no conjecture I believe has risen to the level of an 
accepted emendation. Biicheler reaffirmed and justified this conserva- 
tive position (in Rh. Mus., XLI, 454), and Owen in the Oxford text 
(1907) accepts and defends it: ‘cum Persio alterum scriptorem 
Latinum sincerius traditum vix reperias, cuius textus membranarum 
fide totus innitatur, coniectoris arte nusquam egeat.’’ Leo ventured to 
dissent in principle from this judgment, and adduced in evidence some 
examples which, without the assumption of early corruption, did not 
seem to him to admit of satisfactory explanation, though he was more 
concerned to observe and note than to emend (in Hermes, XLV 
[1910], 43). In proposing therefore a slight correction of the text at 


1 The English translators throw the emphasis falsely upon min, ‘was your question 
meant for me’ (Conington, and similarly Ramsay, Gildersleeve, Brewster). 
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one point in the first satire, I am conscious of boldness which only — 
persuasion can condone. 

After the introductory scene, in which Persius defines his character 
as a satirist, two pictures in sequence of a typical “‘recitation’”’ of the 
day are presented—its character and its reception. The verses them- 
selves are mere verbiage; they are received with acclaim that is either 
stupid or insincere. Can you get the truth, you who write such stuff 
(55-62)? Obviously not. The audience (63) exalt the art and finish 
and grandeur of the style whatever the theme. To develop the point 
Persius passes to illustration: 


69 Ecce modo heroas sensus adferre videmus 
nugari solitos graece, 


We see them (videmus, far preferable to docemus) presenting us with 
heroic scenes and characters, young lads whose training and poetical 
experience have been only in Greek trifles, 


nunc ponere lucum, 
artifices, nunc rus saturum laudare, 


now of a sudden blossoming forth as “artists” with ambitious com- 
positions of sacred groves and rural scenes— , 


71 ubi corbes 
et focus et porci et fumosa Palilia faeno, 
unde Remus sulcoque terens dentalia, Quinti, 
cum trepida ante boves dictatorem induit uxor 
et tua aratra domum lictor tulit— 


with figures of Remus and Cincinnatus which rival the rural pictures 
of Accius or Pacuvius. . 

That is, in place of nec. . . . nec (70-71), which is the reading of 
all MSS and editions, read nunc... . nunc, as printed above. The 
sequence is: “‘ecce, heroas sensus adferre videmus [iuvenes] modo 
nugari solitos graece, [videmus eos] nunc ponere lucum, artifices, 
nunc rus saturum laudare, ete.”’ And this sort of thing wins rapturous 
applause, 


75 euge poeta! 
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Their friends and clients cry out “where now is your venerable old 
Accius, or your Pacuvius with his tedious Antiope?” 


est nunc Brisaei quem venosus liber Acci, 
sunt quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta?! 


The situation is like that of the loyal Scotsman at a performance of a 
play by Alexander Smith (as I have heard the story, though it does 
not appear that he wrote plays) who shouted from the gallery an ap- 
proving and enthusiastic ‘“Whar’s Wully Shakspare noo?” 

The objections to nec.... nec are twofold: for the subjects 
named are not co-ordinate with nugari graece, but contrast with them 
as more ambitious efforts—the heroas sensus of the preceding words 
(as Jahn notes): that is, there is progression, too sudden, from trifles 
to pretentious themes. But the essential objection is that the irony 
which the whole passage demands is wholly lost with the traditional 
reading. To call these immature versifiers “artists” is obviously to 
mock their pretensions, and the admiring or flattering exclamation 
euge poeta! can be significant only for what they do or try to do (nunc), 
not for the satirist’s private judgment of what they are incompetent 


to do (nec). To affirm their incompetence (nec) would be merely a 
statement of fact, and would call for no details such as are appropriate 
to the portrayal of their pretensions (nunc). Modo does not mean 


1 The point of the allusion to Accius and Pacuvius lies in the boastful comparison 
of this modern juvenile treatment of country life with the handling of similar themes by 
classical masters. The comparison is analogous to the mocking contrast of Virgilian 
crudity with modern elegance at vs. 96. 

Brisaeus, an epithet of Dionysus, has been variously interpreted. I suspect that 
allusion is made by it to some well-known play of Accius in which the fertility of the 
country (rus saturum) and its praise formed some significant part of the argument. 
“Das Schwellen und Treiben der Vegetation besorgt Dionysus Brisaeus’’ (Usener, 
Gétternamen, p. 242, and Welcker, Gétterlehre, II, 608). 

In the Antiope of Euripides (and hence of Pacuvius) a memorable part of the play 
consisted in the characterization of the twin brothers, Zethus and Amphion, reared as 
orphans of unknown parentage in the hut of a shepherd. Zethus represented the hard 
practical work of the country, 

oxartwr, apav viv, rouviors émvorardy (fr. 202), 
Amphion its poetry and romance: 
canto quae solitus, si quando armenta vocabat 
Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho (Virg. Ecl. ii. 25). 
Cf. Ribbeck, Rém. Tragéd., p. 285. 
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‘now’ in the sense of immediate present time as Conington and 
Ramsay translate, but marks a “time just past”’ as Conington, incon- 
sistent with his translation, correctly notes. It belongs to nugari 
solitos graece and contrasts with nunc which I would restore. The 
usage is perfectly familiar, and examples are of course superfluous, but 
merely to recall the usage note pro Mur. 86: “modo maximo beneficio 
p. R. ornatus fortunatus videbatur, .... nunc idem squalore et 
sordibus confectus,” and a similar case just below in 88. On the 
hyperbaton of position of modo note the usage in verse 44 of this satire, 
and Virg. Ecl. i. 14. Ponere and laudare are continuations and speci- 
fications of heroas sensus adferre, and like them depend on videmus. 
At the same time there may have been in Persius’ mind a kind of 
crossing of this logical construction with reminiscence of a Horatian 
phrase like sollers nunc hominem ponere nunc dewm. Note in conclusion 
that the meaning which nunc gives to our passage was the general 
understanding of the scholiast. ‘“Videmus eos qui tantum [correspond- 
ing to modo] sciunt graecas nugas verbis componere, velle [correspond- 
ing to nunc] fortes et nobiles sensus carminibus pangere.” I do not 
mean that the scholiast had the correct text before him, for the error 
must antedate our scholia, but he saw what the context of thought 
required. 

2. At verse 92 the imagined opponent, whom Persius quotes mock- 
ingly, contends that the new poetry has introduced an elegance and 
finish that was unknown before, repeating the popular applause re- 
ferred to in verse 63 (“carmina molli nunc demum numero fluere’’): 


sed numeris decor est et iunctura addita crudis; 
claudere sic versum didicit Berecyntius Attis, 
et qui caeruleum dirimebat Nerea delphin, 

95 sic costam longe subduximus Appennino. 


that in contrast with such perfection of workmanship the verse of the 
Aeneid was crude and archaic: 

96 arma virum—nonne hoc spumosum et cortice pingui, 

ut ramale vetus vegrandi subere coctum? 

However preposterous such an opinion may seem to us—too pre- 
posterous many have thought even to be satirized by Persius—yet it 
is certain that this is the intention of our passage. The point of view 
may be illustrated by the words of a contemporary, Seneca, which 
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Gellius (xii. 2) cites with indignant reprobation, declaring that Virgil 
introduced duros quosdam versus et enormes in order to placate the 
archaic taste of his day. Similarly in Macrobius (vi. 3. 9) there is 
clear implication that Virgil had carried over much of the scabies 
veterum from the early Roman poets whom he imitated, and we may 
recall in addition that at about this time Asconius was writing contra 
obtrectatores Vergili. The scholia contain several separate comments 
on these lines, of which the most significant one (not reproduced 
in the selection of Jahn-Biicheler) is as follows: ‘“Eipwrixds dicit 
carmina Vergili arida videri et eius versus horridos nihil laetitiae 
habentes, placere autem ea quae ipsi [that is, these new poets] vitiosis- 
sime scribant Graecis decorata nominibus, quae ita molli et flexa 
cervice debeant legi, velut versus qui sequuntur.” The circle in which 
such judgments arose consisted of the contemporary vewrepor (poetae 
graecissantes) who, with new and more subtle refinements of Greek 
technique, vaunted their art above the outworn masters of the past. 
It was in this school that Nero himself found instruction and models 
for his own compositions, and was repaid with flattery which did not 
hesitate to make Homer yield the palm to him, while Mantua deleted 
the pages of her own son'—to make place for the verses of a greater. 
There is therefore no reason to doubt that Persius here satirizes the 
pretensions of a contemporary group which flattered itself upon hav- 
ing surpassed the archaic crudity even of a Virgil, just as the later 
Augustan age shuddered at the rudeness of Ennius.? 

This judgment is contained in the last two lines of the passage 
cited above. But that scholars have acquiesced in the reading spu- 
mosum is to me puzzling. The only point of view from which the word 
can be explained is to refer it (as Conington, following Meister and 
Jahn, does) to the fume and froth of the new poetry which Persius 
assails. But in so doing one falls at once into difficulty with the rest of 
the characterization, cortice pingui, ut ramale vetus, etc., which has no 
conceivable application to this poetry. For that these words indicate 


1 Carm. Einsidl. i. 46 (Baehrens 3, p. 62): 
‘* . . « [Maeonides] discinxit tempora vitta 
Caesareumque caput merito velavit amictu; 
. . et ipsa suas delebat Mantua cartas.”’ 
2 Ovid Trist. ii. 259: 
“‘sumpserit Annales—nihil est hirsutius illis, etc.” 
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something rough, dry, and old is obvious. Since spumosum can only 
mean frothy, or bombastic, and without substance (nullum habere 
intellectum, as the scholiast says), it must owe its origin to a false refer- 
ence to the examples of the new poetry just cited. Koenig with correct 
feeling conjectured rugosum. One might think of scabrosum, or even 
of sguamosum (referring to the scaly bark of the cork tree); but per- 
haps the easiest correction is spinosum, which according to Jahn’s ap- 
paratus is found in the Dresden MS, and compare for example Pliny 
N.H. xii. 67: corticem (murrae) .. . . scabrum alii spinosumque dizere. 
John of Salisbury in the Metalogicus iv. 3 (p. 159, Giles) quotes our 
couplet and, if the editors cite correctly from his MSS, with the read- 
ing spumosum. But a glance at the context shows that spinosum is 
the only fitting word for his argument and that its appropriateness 
probably suggested the citation.’ 


New Haven 


1 John is discussing the Analytics of Aristotle; declares the unique importance of 
the subject, laments the obscurity of the treatment, which some contemporary inter- 
preters have worse confounded. So e.g. Anglicus noster Adam, in his book entitled 
Ars disserendi: ‘‘Adeo enim expressit Aristotelem intricatione verborum’’—which his 
admirers call subtlety—‘‘ut sobrius auditor recte subjungat, nonne hoc spumosum, 
etc.,”’ which I cannot but suspect he must have read as spinosum. Similarly of the rela- 
tion between Aristotle and his successors, Cicero Orator 114: ‘‘Aristoteles tradidit 
praecepta plurima disserendi et postea qui dialectici dicuntur spinosiora multa pepe- 
rerunt.’’ For phrases like spinae, spinosum genus, disserendi, etc., see the lexicons. 


Norz [supplementary to p. 98].—If it be held that (quantum) est in rebus inane 
is not of Lucretian origin because it stands (in vs. 1) in a sense transferred from the 
physical significance of Lucretius, it may be noted that in satire vi. 3 we have another 
verse-tag from Lucretius transferred in analogous manner from literal to figurative 
meaning. There Bassus is addressed as ‘‘mire opifex numeris.... primordia vocum.... 
fidis intendisse Latinae.’’ The exact meaning of primordia vocum (‘‘the first beginnings 
of the Latin tongue’) may be disputed, but in any case it is transferred from the 
Lucretian sense of the ‘elements or atoms of sound”’ (Lucr. iv. 531). 





LEUKAS—SAME 
A REJOINDER 


By A. SHEWAN 


R. BREWSTER again insists in Classical Philology, XXII, 
M 378 ff., that the Homeric Samé is Leukas. Much of his mat- 
ter seems to me to be only remotely relevant and much of his 
argumentation strained. I will deal first with what appear to me to 
be the points not of great significance. 

I will say no more of his attempt to explain, by means of the 
sacredness of the Echinades, the fact that the realm he gives Meges 
is cut in two by that of Odysseus. Six arguments on pages 383 ff. have 
been disposed of before. A long row through the Ithaka Channel 
could never have been an unavoidable alternative. Squalls, I repeat, 
are overdone, and the location of the capital of Ithaka in the channel 
is incomprehensible in face of the supposed dangers to navigation. As 
for the voyage of Telemachus, it was quite exceptional, directed by a 
goddess for a special end. The Argo seems to me to prove nothing; I 
come to Apollonius later on. Mentes’ trade-route has not been ascer- 
tained, and never will be by adopting Leaf’s extraordinary proposition 
that the Homeric Taphos is Corfu. I refer to Classical Review, XXX, 
82. The most recent inquirer on the spot, Sir Rennell Rodd, holds 
that Mentes anchored in Aphiles Bay—of which more presently— 
and not in Frikes. Arkoudi does not correspond to Homer’s Asteris; 
the differences have been stated repeatedly and Bérard will be quoted 
further on. As regards my view of mpdés “HXsdos in @ 347, I add the 
significance of ’Ax a:@v in the very opening of the speech of Telemachus. 
The men of Dulichium were ’Ezeioi. The speech is consistent through- 
out in its exclusion of Amphinomos. I repeat that there is nothing in 
the story of the voyage from Thesprotia inconsistent with Dulichium 
—Leukas, but I do not pretend to know every detail from a feigned 
tale. It was a Wetdos, but ériuorow duotor, and it proves all I claim. 
I am not aware that I hold the opinion that Acarnania—surely Mr. 


Brewster means a bit of Acarnania—was an important part of 
[Cuassican Parioroey, XXIII, April, 1928] 113 
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Dulichium. I know no other meaning for “pitch dark’’ than just pitch 
dark. It is true, as Bérard says in his Navigations d’ Ulysse, I, 274 f., 
that Aph4les is open to the north; it must have an opening in some 
direction. But Sir Rennell Rodd observes (Ithaka, p. 121) that it is 
“sheltered from the east, south and west.”” With, as Bérard admits, a 
small beach, what more was wanted? The notion that the Wooers 
would leave it aside and go all the way to Arkoudi, with shores ex- 
posed to storm, with a stretch of open sea to watch, and—so Mr. 
Brewster thinks—an Achean warship there to prevent such piracy as 
they were bent on, cannot be entertained for a moment. Mr. Brewster 
may obtain acceptance of his inference on page 387 as to invasion and 
dispossession, but I doubt it; the grounds are too slender. The neces- 
sity for postulating and the impossibility of proving such shiftings of 
peoples have been felt by the supporters of Dérpfeld’s hypothesis. As 
to names, there is little that can be said. Leukas has been Leukas ever 
since Homeric times (see w 11 and Bethe’s reference to the Alkmaeonis 
in Rhein. Mus. [1907], p. 326). It had, we are agreed, another name, 
Dulichium or Samé. There is no direct evidence as to either, though 
it might well be called Dulichium from its long and almost straight 
wall of western coast—much more appropriately than Cefalonia with 
its very irregular outline—and could hardly be called Samé, ‘‘the 
height,’”’ with Monte Negro in the vicinity. And had it been Samé, 
part of the dominion of Odysseus, we may be sure the Corinthians 
would have revived the name for the epic fame attaching to it. Mr. 
Brewster thinks Samé would be an insignificant name compared with 
Ithaka. In romance perhaps, but the great size of the island, and an 
exceptionally prominent landmark such as Monte Negro, would make 
it as familiar as Ithake to dwellers in the vicinity, and even more so 
to mariners and others voyaging there from and to Greece. 

This, however, is mostly stale argument on scanty evidence, and 
not very profitable in result. But there is matter more serious and 
useful. Manatt said Asteris was the key to Leukas-Ithaka. Just so is 
Arkoudi the rock on which Leukas-Samé is wrecked. But before con- 
sidering it I must first make my position clear in one matter. 

The lines in the opening of « would require a long essay to them- 
selves, and I will only say that I demur absolutely to the conclusion 
that, because Homer does not describe the position of Ithaka with 
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the precision of a modern geographer, therefore he had never visited 
the locality. That seems to me going very far indeed. But I add, for 
myself, that I object strenuously to my words in Classical Philology, 
XXII, 202, being treated as a confession of faith, and as pinning me 
down to the conviction that ‘“‘such details as the poet gives could only 
come from a real observer.” I believe Homer had some personal 
knowledge, but how far he relied on that, how far on information 
from other sources, I do not pretend to say. It seems to me, with all 
respect, that Mr. Brewster is too easily satisfied on such points—and 
a little too free in some of his statements. Thus it cannot be said that 
it is the general theory that Homer composed the epics in Ionia. To 
many distinguished authorities the doctrine has been and is anathema. 
And even the believers in Ionia admit that their poet or poets worked 
on lays from the mainland. And, even if Homer was an Ionian, he 
might surely have visited the Ionian Islands. Mr. Brewster says there 
is “no direct evidence” that he did. Is any to be expected? Mr. 
Brewster’s indirect evidence has been referred to above. By his 
method it could be proved that Caesar never saw Britain. 

I pass to the trade-route from east to west via Arkoudi. I criticized 
in my last paper the geography of Apollonius Rhodius, and have 
nothing to add. As to the evidence from the Argonautica of a trade- 
route, I pass the facts that, as Miss Bacon shows in The Voyage of the 
Argonauts, pages 110 ff., there were three other routes, and that we 
have no clue to what versions of the return journey were current in 
Homer’s time. If it were worth while, one might argue that the only 
one that Homer knew was not by the western seas. It is enough to 
point out that the conclusion as to a trade-route takes us no farther; 
we knew it already. As Mr. Brewster says, ““Commerce between the 
Aegean and the West Mediterranean existed before Homer.’’ But, he 
proceeds, “‘it seems probable that the story of the Argo reflected the 
adventures of sailors” to the west. That to me seems extremely im- 
probable. Had he said east, he would have hit what has been the 
general view. He quotes on this point Glotz’s Aegean Civilisation. I 
have only the French original. Searching it I find a bare allusion to 
the toison d’or. Mr. Brewster, however, is so impressed by the fact 
that Apollonius brings the Argonauts this way that he thinks the 
story, ie., the Argonautic saga, “may well have been the source from 
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which Homer took” this description of the voyage of Telemachus. 
I think an unbiased opinion will be that the notion is extremely far 
fetched and trivial. The voyage was a short and in itself a quite un- 
important one, and Homer would hardly need to invoke a saga! 

On page 383 it is said that we do not have “sufficient evidence to 
say with reasonable certainty which side of Thiaki’” a ship would 
ordinarily sail going from Pylos to Polis. But surely the fact of a 
regular trade-route by Arkoudi and the awful dangers of the Ithaka 
Channel settle that for Mr. Brewster. It must go by Arkoudi. I, on 
the contrary, find sufficient evidence, and evidence as direct as we can 
get, that the ship would go up the channel. I have stated it before. 
And one must after all have some regard to the story, as well as to 
geography, meteorology, and speculation. If Mr. Brewster is correct 
as to Arkoudi, the proceedings of Athene are beyond explanation. 
Her instructions to Telemachus are, as I showed before, unintelligible. 
And not only that, but, as Bérard somewhere remarks, she allows his 
father to come down from Corfu to the same spot, where the Wooers 
will capture him, unless the guardship of the Achean admiralty 
prevents them. From whatever point of view we regard it, Arkoudi 
is impossible. 

On page 381 Mr. Brewster has a collection of passages on it, but 
the omissions are more striking than the substance. It is not stated 
that Manatt only passed and repassed Arkoudi, or that Leaf saw 
what he calls “the harbors” from two miles away, nor are we given 
the expression of Leaf’s disappointment, ‘They are not imposing, but 
I think they will suffice.” And there is no reference to Professor 
Manly’s Ithaca or Leucas in the “University of Missouri Studies,” 
Volume II. That is a conspicuously fair, full, and clear statement of 
Leukas-Ithaka. I need not be taken as acquiescing in all its conclu- 
sions; no two writers about matters Ithakan are in complete accord. 
But it contains one point specially useful for present purposes. Pro-- 
fessor Manly made “‘an examination of the coast line under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Dérpfeld.” It “showed no such harbor.” The shore is 
“practically a straight line,” as I have urged before is clear from the 
photographs. 

And what of Bérard, who is not quoted? Here is an explorer who 
knows, one might say, every mile of the region, land and sea alike, 
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and has made careful inquiry. I refer to his narrative in op. cit., pages 
422-40. Arkoudi, he says, does not correspond to Homer’s description 
of Asteris as ob peyadn—doubtless with litotes, = uixporary—and 
metphecoa. It has two villages, and is an tle de bonnes terres et non de 
pierre. (To exactly the same effect the high authority of Paulatos, a 
native of Ithake, in H TATPIZ TOT OATZZEQZ, 117). As to “har- 
bors,” tl n’a pas plus de ports que Daskalio, but only criques dangereuses, 
and, as for their usefulness to mariners, sauf par un temps exceptionnel 
ou par nécessité, jamais caique n’est resté pour la nuit sous Arkoudi. On 
the least sign of “wind or swell” ships have to leave without delay. 
Much of this is on the testimony of an American who has bought 
Arkoudi and has planted vines and olives. It can be of no benefit to 
Leukas-Samé to continue to repeat that Arkoudi corresponds to 
Homer’s Asteris. 

Mr. Brewster refers to the map of the island by von Marées, which 
he reproduced in “Harvard Studies,’ Volume XX XIII. There is one 
in Bérard’s op. cit., page 417, and on the same scale, that is about four- 
teen hundred yards to an inch. Surely the photographs are more useful 
than such maps. But even the latter show how worthless for the 
protection of shipping these “harbors” are. No, I am not, as Mr. 
Brewster thinks, under any misconception about them, and the fore- 
going extract from Bérard clinches the matter. 

I must refer again to the philology of Mr. Brewster’s papers. 
Of the novelties in his previous paper I have nothing to add 
to what I have already said, except about his idea that rop8ués= 
“‘trade-route,”’ and I mention it only to mark what seems a strange 
confusion of thought. He begs his readers to consider a number of 
passages which he has collected from Greek authors from Pindar to 
Strabo, and I trust they will look at them and give them their real 
value. He prefers these authors to my “ancients,” who are, as he 
rightly thinks, ancient interpreters of Homer. But the comparison is 
not between these two classes of authorities, but between Mr. 
Brewster and my “ancients.’’ The latter had all the authors from 
Pindar to Strabo that Mr. Brewster has, and many, many more, and 
we know what their interpretation was, and, with all respect for Mr. 
Brewster’s qualifications, I feel I must follow them as interpreters of 
Homer in preference to him. I need not repeat what I have said before 
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about his passages. They are to me quite nugatory. What he should 
give us is a series in which opus not only means but can only mean 
“trade-route,” and in which the trade-route is defined as “‘the trade- 
route of” this island or that, as the trade-route of Zakynthos and 
Elis, of Cythera and Crete, and so on. It surely cannot be difficult, 
for there must be thousands of passages in Greek literature referring 
to voyages in the Mediterranean, and all such navigation is on one 
trade-route or another. 

Mr. Brewster has two more philological suggestions, and they seem 
to me as weak as any of those already put forward. One is a new view 
of dvrirépaca in B 635, and it is said to be positive evidence that Leukas 
is Samé. He notes that the word is a plural, which it undoubtedly is 
in form, and adds that it “‘would include all shores,” that is, a number 
of antiperaions, in different parts of the region under reference. I do 
not myself believe that it would or could, and I am not aware that it 
has ever been taken to mean more than one locality. The word is a 
plural form with a singular meaning, and the mere form is no bar to 
what has been the universal interpretation. The other point is rpwrn 
&xr7 in 036. Mr. Brewster wishes to have Telemachus land at Ligia 
on the east coast of Thiaki, but by no possible stretch of language 
can Ligia be described as rpwrn (rpoarn; see Class. Phil., XTX, 302 f.) 
to Athene speaking in the Peloponnesus. We have only to look at the 
map. Ligia lies away in a corner by itself, well up the coast, and sepa- 
rated from the extreme south of the island by a stretch of high ground 
running east and ending in the promontory called on Bérard’s map 
in op. cit., page 17, Iganni. The port of 8. Andrea is perfectly de- 
scribed by the words. 

And while I am on the subject of language, let me say that I do 
not repent my suggestion that the word Arkoudi may be a corruption 
from Krokyleia. Metathesis is not rare. One instance, and a place 
name too, is Thiaki, itself from Ithaké. With p it is common. An 
ancient example is Kapraos and Kpdmafos. mixpds has become mpikés 
in modern Greek, dpoevixds cepvixds, and so on. But let the philo- 
logians decide; there is other very good ground for the identification 
of Arkoudi with Krokyleia. Pliny’s Crocylé is excellent evidence, and 
it may be added that with it he names an island, Aigialeia, which in 
form is not far from Krokyleia’s fellow, Aigilips, in B 633. And as I 
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have said before, the cartographers Kiepert and Grundy mark Arkoudi 
with “Krokyleia?”? I now add the authority of the geographer 
Oberhummer. This from page 25 of Untersuchgn. zur Geogr. d. Odyssee 
—a series of exhaustive essays too little referred to in these days—of 
Gustav Lang, who agrees with Oberhummer. Lang also quotes Steph. 
Byz., KpoxtXevov’ vicos I0axns, and observes that it would be strange 
if the Catalogue mentioned divisions of Ithaka, and divisions which 
are never referred to in all the events and comings and goings of the 
Odyssey. If the poet is describing districts, the proceeding is absolutely 
unique in the Catalogue. And nothing will persuade me that Alvida 
Tpnxecar in B 633 is a district of an island that was rpnxeia throughout. 

And there is a similar piece of evidence which the disturbers of the 
tradition sedulously avoid. Strabo x. 2. 16 says perakéd 5 rijs "l0axns 
kal ris Kepaddnvias % ’Aorépta vnoior, and the islet, he says, is the one 
that Homer calls Asteris. It is mentioned also by Mela II. 7. 10 (Allen, 
Catalogue, p. 91). That name is worth pages of the mere arguments 
and speculative verbiage that both sides in these controversies have 
freely expended. Add it to the Krokyleia evidence and all the other 
considerations that can be urged against Arkoudi, and the weight of 
the whole, as it seems to me, brings down both Leukas-Ithake and 
Leukas-Samé non leni ruina. 

I may add here some matter that appears to be of interest in 
connection with the Asteris problem, and which I was on the point 
of publishing separately. It relates to the foreshore of the town from 
which I write, St. Andrews. The rocks run out from it in parallel 
ledges. If anyone desires to see their nature, he can do so by referring 
to Gustav Lang’s book referred to above, in which he will find as 
frontispiece and on page 49 photographs of the northern and southern 
ends, respectively, of Daskalio—the former, by the way, actually 
showing a boat in a small recess in the shore. The rocks, it will be 
seen, are in parallel ridges, just as I have said those at St. Andrews 
are. Now I mentioned once before, on the authority of Paulatos, an 
Ithakan thoroughly familiar with the region, that the rock of Daskalio 
is easily eroded—xar’ é£ox7v draBpwoews érrdexrixds (op. cit., p. 122)— 
and that one end of the islet has been appreciably diminished within 
living memory by quarrying, and especially by the removal of stone 
to make a breakwater at Leukas. No doubt the lines of rock now 
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visible were much longer three thousand years ago. That might be 
argued on what I have already said, but two facts strengthen the 
inference: First, the admiralty chart shows shallow water at each end 
of the islet, and second, there has been—see my note in Classical 
Philology, XXI, 164—a considerable subsidence of land in the 
Mediterranean even since classical times. Partsch, I may add, saw 
remains of walls beneath the water in the Gulf of Samé.! Putting all 
this together, we can have no difficulty in believing that Daskalio was 
in ancient times considerably longer than it is now. Professor Manly 
suggested that Homer’s Asteris may be an island that disappeared 
entirely through an earthquake. It is not impossible, for the region 
is one, as he shows, where destructive earthquakes do occur, but it 
does not seem necessary to go so far, though of course an earthquake 
may have damaged one end or both of Daskalio. Nor do I think it 
necessary to adopt Bérard’s ingenious solution of our difficulty, involv- 
ing a change—only, it is true, of é to ém in 6 846—of the Homeric 
text. He would locate the \ipéves dudidvyor on Cefalonia, near its 
northern promontory, Guiscardi. 

Now, as regards the St. Andrews shore, let me give a quotation 
from Rambles round St. Andrews (1910) by the late Dr. Wilson, a 
local authority and lecturer in the university. 

The rocks to the east of the Castle lie in long parallel chains, exposed at 
low spring tides to a distance of several hundred yards. Here... . the 
hardest rocks have remained as ledges, while the long straight channels or 
reaches have been scooped out of the softer strata to form what are called 
lakes. One . . . . is known as the Hind Lake. The word Hind means a haven. 
[It is not to be found in the N.E.D. or in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. I 
asked an old fisherman what it meant, and he replied promptly, “Oh, just a 
haven.’’] It is to this lake that the fishing-boats [probably not far, if at all, 


inferior in size to the Homeric ship] go when the water is too low to admit 
of their entrance into the harbour. 


There are a number of these hinds, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying photograph. One of them Dr. Wilson describes as a “deep, 
natural, docklike basin.” Is it not likely then that, when the lines of 
rocks at the ends of Daskalio were longer than they are now, natural 
processes operating on the soft stone produced the same condition of 
things there? Can we doubt on this evidence that the islet had three 


1 Lang, op. cit., p. 46 n. 
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thousand years ago havens large enough to admit a Homeric ship? 
They might not be such as to be dignified with the high description 
(“harbors”) which advocates of Arkoudi use of their bits of beach. 
Nor would they, I suppose, be much safer, though, as to that, it has 
to be remembered that the Wooers would be near home in case of 
stormy weather threatening, while at Arkoudi they would be helpless 
in face of a storm. But, just as I admit that Homer might, for pur- 
poses of his story, glorify these beaches of Arkoudi, so do I claim that 
he could enlarge the havens of Daskalio, if these were really not of 
a size and nature to merit the description. 

But for the “harbors” of Arkoudi the Leukas-Ithaka controversy 
would have ended years ago. It may now depart in peace, and Leukas- 
Samé, which also depends on the “harbors,” with it. I do not see 
how anyone can read pages 41 ff. of Professor Manly’s paper and 
reject the conclusion, to him “‘irresistible,” that Cefalonia is the 
Homeric Samé. The name, “the height,’ is enough in itself. I refer 
to Bérard, op. cit., page 217, auprés d’elle les terres voisines semblent 
basses, and Paulatos, op. cit., pages 84 ff. The case for Leukas= 
Dulichium has been stated by Allen in his work on the Homeric 
Catalogue, by Voligraff in his “Dulichion-Leukas” in N. Jbb., XIX, 
617 ff., and by myself in previous papers. No one of the competitors, 
Petala, Meganisi, Samé or part of it, comes near Leukas. Details 
cannot be given here, but I will make one small new addition. I have 
noted before that in the mentions of Samé and Zakynthos, and of 
Dulichium, Samé and Zakynthos in a repeated line, geographical 
order is observed. I now note exactly the same order preserved in 
the enumeration of the Wooers and their homes in 7 247 ff. Is this 
mere chance? With Dulichium as Leukas Homer’s geography seems 
to me to be clear throughout. 

I ought before closing to mention that Mr. Brewster is not, as I 
formerly wrote, the first to identify the Homeric Samé with Leukas. 
I have since recalled that the “conjecture” was made by Croiset in 
his La Légende primitive d’ Ulysse in 1910, but his grounds are few and 
slight. It is interesting to note that he had yet another island, Atoko, 
to do duty for Asteris. It seems better suited than Arkoudi, for he 
says it has plusieurs mouillages. Croiset, by the way, makes a great 
mistake when he says the mountains of Leukas are the highest of all 
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in the group of islands. The peak of Samé is almost half again as high 
as anything in Leukas, and is, as I have said, enough in itself to fix 
the name. 

Evidently Mr. Brewster and I will never agree, and may continue 
to contradict each other and split hairs indefinitely. We both earnest- 
ly desire the truth, and, in spite of the poor regard each has for the 
other’s arguments, I hope we have contributed something useful to 
the controversy. But it is desirable, as he suggests, that someone 
neutrius addictus iurare in verba should intervene and sum up. I 
repeat, as a last word, that the evidence for Leukas-Samé appears to 
me to be weak and questionable at every point. dd’yov kpéas dcTéa 
TONG. 


Sr. ANDREWS 





THE LEGAL STATUS OF CLODIUS ALBINUS 
IN THE YEARS 193-96 


By C. E. Van Sickie 


NE of the most interesting examples of unscrupulous diplo- 
QO macy in Roman history is to be found in the treaty which 
Septimius Severus made with Clodius Albinus, which gave 
Severus an opportunity to dispose of his other rivals, and eventually 
of Albinus himself. The circumstances of this strange transaction are 
for the most part well known, and need not be repeated here; but some 
phases of it are still subject to dispute among historians. While it is cer- 
tain that Severus gave Albinus the title of Caesar (i.e., of heir-apparent 
to the purple), there is no general agreement on the question of whether 
he also conferred the tribunician and proconsular powers. The Caesar- 
ship itself did not involve either of these powers, though often if not 
usually granted in conjunction with them;! yet the claim has been made 
that Albinus possessed the “‘secondary”’ proconsular imperium,? with a 
mandate to govern Britain, Gaul, and Spain; and Mommsen even de- 
clares it probable that he possessed the tribunician power.’ In the 
opinion of the writer all these claims are erroneous. 

Four ancient historians have told the story of Severus’ dealings 
with Albinus in some detail—Dio Cassius, Herodian, Spartian, and 
Julius Capitolinus. Dio, after remarking that at the very beginning of 
the civil war Severus correctly judged that it would be a fight to the 
finish, and that he believed it hopeless to try to negotiate with 
Pescennius Niger, says: ‘‘He sent a letter to Albinus by one of his 
trusted friends, creating him Caesar Albinus, on the supposi- 
tion that he was going to share the government with Severus, re- 
mained where he was [i.e., in Britain]’’ (Ixxiv. 15). “Severus appointed 
him Caesar,” says Herodian, “taking advantage of his hope and desire 
for a share in the government. He also wrote him most friendly letters, 

1 Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, II, 1083. 


2 Schiller, Gesch. der Rém. Kaiserzeit, I, 708; Schulz, vm. Prinzipat zm. Dominat, 
p. 183. 


3 Op. cit., II, 1160, Anm. 2. 
(Cuassica, Pattotoey, XXIII, April, 1928] 
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begging him to devote himself to the task of government 

caused coins to be struck in his honor, and made sure of his good will 
by setting up statutes and by the other [customary] honors” (ii. 15. 
4-5). 

“At the same time,” states Spartian, “Severus considered abdicat- 
ing in favor of Clodius Albinus, to whom, it appears, the power of a 
Caesar has been granted at the instance of Commodus” (Vita Severi 
vi. 10). Capitolinus, on the other hand, tells us that Commodus 
offered Albinus the Caesarship, but that the latter had indignantly re- 
fused it, and had at the same time made a strong plea to his soldiers 
on behalf of the authority of the Senate (Cl. Albinus ii. 2). 

Since Dio and Herodian were contemporaries of the events they 
describe, and agree fairly well with each other, and since both have 
better reputations for accuracy than Spartian and Capitolinus, who 
wrote at least a century later, we must (other things being equal) 
decide disputed points in favor of Dio and Herodian. Now if Albinus 
had been made Caesar by Commodus it appears reasonably certain 
that there would have been some coins and inscriptions extant com- 
memorating the fact, and that some notice would have been taken of 
it by contemporaries. But there is not a coin extant that can with 
any reason be shown to refer to such an event; and the lack of 
inscriptions is equally complete. Furthermore, not a contemporary 
author mentions such a transaction, though Herodian and Dio both 
treat the reign of Commodus with reasonable fulness. Hence we 
must decide that Albinus never was Caesar under Commodus; 
while if he had refused such an offer under the circumstances that 
Capitolinus relates, he would hardly have escaped with his life. We 
must therefore discard both these statements. 

Herodian makes it clear that Severus was lavish with those purely 
honorary distinctions which conferred no real power upon the re- 
cipient; and leaves the impression that these, and promises, were all 
that Albinus received. Dio strengthens this impression in his account 
of Albinus’ rebellion. “Severus,” he says, ‘found a civil war on his 
hands with Albinus, his Caesar. For when Severus had gotten Niger 
out of the way he had still not given Albinus the rank of Caesar, and 
had ordered other matters in that quarter as he pleased. Albinus, 
also, aspired to the preéminence of an emperor” (Ixxvi. 4). Now by 


- 
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“the rank of Caesar,’ Dio, who has already stated that Albinus was 
made Caesar, must refer to certain powers which usually went with 
the Caesarship. The statement cannot refer to mere honors; for 
Albinus had had coins struck in his honor,! his name appeared in 
inscriptions with that of Severus,? and he had been made consul with 
Severus himself in 194. It must, therefore, refer to actual powers of 
government, which Severus, Dio hints, had promised him. These pow- 
ers would naturally be the tribunicia potestas and the imperium procon- 
sulare, which Aelius Caesar and Antoninus Pius had held along with 
the Caesarship under Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius (after 146) under 
Antoninus Pius. Summing up what these two authors tell us, then, we 
get the impression that Severus had made large promises, and given 
lavishly of meaningless honors, but that he had kept the real powers 
of government securely in his own hands. Neither states that Albinus 
ever received the tribunician or proconsular powers. 

The Caesarship had been granted before this time without either 
of these powers. M. Aurelius was made Caesar in 139, and did not 
receive them until near the end of 146.5 Commodus was made Caesar 
in 166, and did not receive these powers until some years later—the 
tribunician power not until near the end of 176.‘ 

Coins and inscriptions confirm the hypothesis that the tribunician 
and proconsular powers formed no part of Severus’ grant to Albinus. 
Of forty-seven coins listed by Cohen that bear the likeness of Albinus 
and name him as Caesar, only two (Cl. Albin., Nos. 19 and 35) indi- 
cate that he had the tribunician power, and one of them bears the 
legend: ‘Fel. P. R. P. M. Tr. P. Cos. III’”’ (No. 19)—a combination 
which if the coin be genuine was only possible after Albinus had 
broken with Severus and begun to assume titles at discretion. An 
inscription of the year 195° gives the titularies of the Emperor and 
Caesar as follows: ‘Pro salute Imp. Caes. L. Septimi Severi Pertinacis 
Aug. Parthici-Arabici, Parthici-Adiabenici, pont. max., trib. potest. 
III, cos. II., p. p., et D. Clodi Septimi Albini Caes ” Hence the 
tribunician power must be definitely eliminated from the grant made 
by Severus to Albinus. While the evidence against his having held the 


1 Cohen, Med. Imp., III, 415-24. 2 CIL, XIII, 1753; VIII, 26498, etc. 
3 Capitolinus M. Antoninus vi. 3, and Clinton, Fasti Romani, I, 134. 
4 Clinton, op. cit., I, 174. . 5 CIL, VIII, 26498. 
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proconsular imperium is not so conclusive, it too is very strong. Pos- 
session of it entitled a man to receive acclamations as imperator, and 
such honorary titles as “‘Parthicus,”’ ‘“Germanicus,” etc. Now in 195, 
as we have seen, Severus had won several such titles; but Albinus, 
though he had been Caesar for two years, had not a single one. It 
seems hardly probable that he would have allowed Severus to roll up 
so imposing a titulary without himself attempting to acquire a few 
such honorary titles if he had been legally qualified to do so; and we 
must count as equally significant the fact that the word “‘proconsul”’ 
never appears in his titulary, though he was in the provinces during 
the whole period, and therefore entitled to use it if he possessed it. 
L. Aelius Caesar, under similar circumstances, had used it.! Severus, 
furthermore, seems to have had a procurator of his own appointment 
in the province of Britain throughout the whole of the period 193-96. 
If, then, Albinus had not the proconsular imperium, he governed 
Britain as an imperial legatus—the same title which he had before his 
elevation to Caesarship. 

Equally untenable is the assumption that Albinus had a para- 
mount authority over Britain, Gaul, and Spain. This assumption 
seems originally to have grown from the fact that these countries for 
the most part sided with Albinus in the civil war of 196-97. But 
there are large and significant exceptions to this rule. The Rhine 
armies were on the side of Severus, as is proved by CIL, VIII, 6800, 
which commemorates the siege of Treves by Albinus and its defense 
by a detachment of the legion XXII Primigenia, which was stationed 
on the Rhine. The Rhine armies, then, must not have been under 
Albinus’ control. The governor of Gallia Lugdunensis also was com- 
pelled to flee at Albinus’ approach, and was restored by Severus.’ 
Lastly, we have the story of the warrior-pedagogue Numerianus, who 
went to Gaul when he heard of the revolt, assumed a senatorial title, 
collected money for Severus, raised an army, and inflicted consider- 
able damage upon the rebels.‘ Now it is inconceivable that Albinus 
would have had so little control over the country as these incidents 


1 Tbid., III, 4366. 3 CIL, XIII, 1673. 
2 Schiller, op. cit., I, 708. 4 Dio lxxvi. 5. 
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would indicate if he had been in possession of it for several years be- 
fore his rebellion; hence we must assume that he had not had such 
possession. 

The evidence presented above seems, therefore, to point to the 
following conclusions: (1) that Severus never gave Albinus either the 
tribunician or proconsular powers; (2) that Albinus possessed no rights 
of supervision over Gaul or Spain. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











TIBULLUS IN THE MEDIAEVAL FLORILEGIA 
By B. L. ULumMan 


T IS well known that the Middle Ages, like other periods in the 
| world’s history, including our own, depended largely on antholo- 
gies for their literary culture. Even in that day the bulk of past 
literature was too great for the majority of readers, and so the books 
of selections and the ‘“‘golden [not always!] treasuries” met with great 
favor. They were also particularly suitable for the instruction of youth. 
These mediaeval anthologies, or florilegia, as they are more tech- 
nically called, have been given relatively little attention by scholars.! 
Yet to one interested in the classical culture of the Middle Ages, these 
present a truer picture than the complete manuscripts of the classical 
authors. Scholars have often been misled into supposing that a cer- 
tain mediaeval writer was acquainted with the work of a given classi- 
cal author when his only knowledge of that work may have been de- 
rived from a few brief quotations in a florilegium. Hence there have 
arisen false ideas about the text tradition of classical authors, as well 
as about the extent of the classical culture of an individual or a period. 
A noteworthy case is that of Vincent of Beauvais, to be discussed 
below, who found much of his material in such florilegia rather than 
in complete manuscripts. 

Proverbial and sententious expressions were special favorites, as 
one might expect in an age famous for its attention to such things. 
They were copied and memorized for the moral edification and pleas- 
ure which they gave, as witness the halting verses found at the begin- 
ning of one of the florilegia: 

Incipiunt flores auctorum 

Bona priscorum proverbia philosophorum 

Quae quia nostrorum sunt edificatio morum 

Et quia delicie sunt omnis philosophie ‘ 


Tam sunt scribenda memori quam corde tenenda. 
Esset enim magnum cunctis ea perdere dampnum.? 
1 Cf. Eva M. Sanford, ‘The Use of Classical Latin Authors in the Libri Manuales,” 
TAPA, LV (1924), 190. 
2 Berlin, Diez B. 60. For this manuscript, see below. 
[Cuassican Parovoey, XXIII, April, 1928] 128 
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The florilegia sometimes offer valuable help in restoring the text 
of the authors they contain, but in consequence of the existence of a 
large number of complete manuscripts of some authors, it is not 
surprising that the florilegia have sometimes been neglected. Then, 
too, the compilers of these collections often took liberties with the 
text, either to give sense to an isolated line or two out of its context, 
or to point a moral that they preferred, or to tone down the frankness 
of some expression. 

In view of the fact that only one complete manuscript of Tibullus 
antedates the fifteenth century (it belongs to the fourteenth) and that 
all our manuscripts seem to be descended from one copy that survived 
the Middle Ages, it is of particular interest to note that Tibullus is 
represented in a fairly considerable number of florilegia. Where one 
man had the opportunity to read the complete poems of that author, 
dozens had access to selections of greater or lesser extent. It is this 
aspect that seems most significant, as not much that is helpful for re- 
storing the text of Tibullus can be gleaned from those flo ilegia which 
have not been previously reported, though some errors about the 
text history of that author can be corrected. The present study, 
therefore, though limited to Tibullus, may serve to throw light on the 
nature of a certain group of florilegia and their importance for the 
cultural background of the Middle Ages. 

The existing florilegia containing Tibullus may be divided into two 
classes, not related to each other in any way. The first includes clm 
6292, the oldest of our florilegia (tenth century). This is also the most 
valuable for the text. The selections consist in part of lines or portions 
of lines, in part of single words in which the excerptor was interested 
for linguistic or other reasons. Perhaps the material represents the 
activity of some teacher in his schoolroom. The complete manuscript 
might well be studied from this point of view. The selections appar- 
rently reproduce faithfully the text from which they were drawn. 
This manuscript is practically unique, as far as our present knowledge 
goes. The only other at all similar is in Venice (St. Mark’s, Bessar. 
497), a manuscript of the eleventh or twelfth century.' In this most 
of the single words and phrases come first, followed by the lines and 


1 So given by Goetz, quoting Loewe, in Rhein. Mus., XX XVII (1882), 145. I have 
not examined the manuscript. 
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couplets. This is the opposite of the arrangement in the Munich 
manuscript. The selections in the two manuscripts are quite different, 
but seem to have originated in the same way. 

The second class of florilegia is of greater interest because of the 
number of manuscripts involved and the extent of the text, but is of 
much less value for the text, because the excerptor treated it very 
freely. This class may be subdivided into two groups. The first 
group is the more important because of the extent of the selections 
and the greater age of the manuscripts in it. Two manuscripts of this 
group have been used by editors of Tibullus, Paris 7647 and 17903 
(=Notre Dame 188). These were most fully reported by Meyncke.! 
I have discovered two others which belong to the group, and it is not 
unlikely that several others are to be found in various libraries, as 
incomplete catalogues often fail to reveal the many authors repre- 
sented in a florilegium. The two new ones are Arras 64 (65)? and 
Escorial Q.I. 14.8 

All four of these manuscripts may have been written in the thir- 
teenth century. Paris 7647 was more probably written at the end of 
the twelfth; the Escorial manuscript has been assigned to the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth;* and the Arras manuscript may belong to 
that century (the catalogue wrongly assigns it to the fifteenth). 
The common archetype perhaps belonged to the twelfth century. 
An earlier date may be suggested to some by the reading of one manu- 
script (n= Paris 17903) in line 118 of the text that follows. It has 
pauppis, while the other manuscripts, evidently following the arche- 
type, have pupis. It may be thought that the immediate parent of n 
had pa“p?is, intended for puppis. If this be true, it would seem that the 
grandparent of m used an open a, and that would point to an earlier 


1 Rhein. Mus., XXV (1870), 369. 


2 The new number is 64; in the old catalogue (Catalogue général des bibl. publ. des 
départements, Vol. IV [1872]) it is No. 65. 


3 Paris 7647 is mentioned as one of two to illustrate the importance of anthologies 
in the twelfth century by C. H. Haskins (The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
[1927], p. 113). It has been more widely used than any of the‘others by the editors of 
the authors represented in it. In this respect the other Paris manuscript comes second, 
the Escorial manuscript third. No use whatever seems to have been made of the Arras 
manuscript in almost three centuries. 


4G. Antolin, Catdlogo de los cédices latinos de la real biblioteca del Escorial, III 
(1913), 363. Hartel (Bibliotheca Patrum Hispaniensis, p. 218) says ‘‘s. XIII/XIV.” 
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century. But it is not safe to draw definite conclusions from one such 
case. It is more likely that the scribe still had in mind the word 
pauperis of line 76 and the occurrences of pauper in line 77. An argu- 
ment in favor of the twelfth century is the fact that a classical revival 
took place in that century. Another is that Ovid is more extensively 
represented than any other poet in our florilegium, and the twelfth 
century is the heart of the aetas Ovidiana.' 

All four manuscripts are of French origin, as the following facts 
indicate, in addition to the handwriting. Paris 7647 belonged to 
Colbert and De Thou, as notes on f. 1 show; 17903 belonged for a long 
time to the church of Notre Dame.? The Arras manuscript has the 
following note on the flyleaf (f. 1v): 

Hunc librum de floribus philosophorum erogavit ecclesie Atrebatensis 


dominus Jacobus arondelli ipsius ecclesie canonicus supplicans ut omnes in 
eo legentes deum devote exorent pro anima eius et benefactoribus suis. 


This is in a hand probably of the fourteenth century and shows that 
the manuscript has been in Arras since that time. 

The contents of the four manuscripts are in general the same. 
The contents of the two Paris manuscripts are given by Meyncke, 


those of the Escorial manuscript by Antolfn.* They include Pru- 
dentius, Claudian, Virgil, Valerius Flaccus, Statius, Lucan, Ovid 
(Met., Fast., Her.), Tibullus, Ovid (Am., A.A., Met., Rem., Ib., Trist., 
Pont.), Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Martial, Petronius, Culex, Aetna, 
Laus Pisonis, Calpurnius, Nemesianus, Terence, Sallust, Boethius 
(Cons.), Martianus Capella, Macrobius, Priscian, Cicero (Rhet., Off., 
Am., Sen., Par., Or.), Quintilian (Inst., Decl.), Seneca (Lucil., Ps. 
Sen. ad Paul.), Cicero (Marc., Lig., Deiot., Ps. Cic. Exil., Sest., Cael., 
Cat., Red. Quir., Vat., Dom., Prov., Har. Resp., Balb., Ps. Sall. in Cic., 
Ps. Cie. in Sall., Phil.), Querolus, Macrobius, Seneca (Contr.), Seneca 
(Ben., Clem., Rem., Fort., Virt. [=Martinus Bracarensis], Mor.), 
Boethius (Categ.), Seneca (Nat.), Gellius, Caesar (B.G.), Sidonius, 
Cassiodorus, Suetonius. A noble array of authors! Little trace of any 
arrangement exists, except that the poetical selections precede and 


1“Tn the twelfth century the wide diffusion of Ovid is one of the surest indications 
of the classical revival’? (Haskins, op. cit., p. 108). It has been usual to assign the 
common archetype to the ninth or tenth century. There is no evidence for this. 


2 For its earlier history, see below. 
3 I have checked Meyncke’s report, but not Antolfn’s. 
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within them the epic (broadly speaking) writers come first, followed 
by the elegists and the satirists. 

The essential differences in the four manuscripts are these: Paris 
17903 (hereafter called n) puts the selections from Virgil at the end, 
instead of in third place, and omits those from Valerius Flaccus, 
Statius, and Lucan, which follow Virgil in the manuscripts. It also 
omits (evidently through an error in copying) excerpts from Marti- 
anus, Macrobius, Priscian, and part of Cicero. In 7647 (called p) a 
gathering has been lost containing part of Seneca, all of Gellius and 
Caesar, and part of Sidonius. Another gathering, containing the 
concluding excerpts from Suetonius, has also been lost from this 
manuscript. The Arras manuscript has also lost some leaves, espe- 
cially about six which contained Lucan and Ovid (the material covers 
f. 58, 1. 7, to f. 63v, col. 2, 1. 9, in p). In other respects, the four manu- 
scripts are in substantial agreement.' 

At the end the Escorial manuscript has the following ‘“verba 
scriptoris ad lectorem”’: 

Dicta tenes veterum, lege singula, collige rerum, 
Exempla et morum retine decreta priorum, 


Finis adest operi, sint vota precesque laboris, 
Premia sit veri tua gratia pignus amoris. 


These same verses appear in another manuscript (Berlin, Diez 
B. 60),? whose selections agree in large part with those in our four 
manuscripts. It does not, however, contain Tibullus. What seems 
to have happened is that the first part of the manuscript was copied 
from a florilegium not belonging to our group. At the end of this part, 
which differs partly in arrangement and partly in content from our 
manuscripts, we find (f. 37, col. 1) the following explicit: Expliciunt 
flores auctorum. The rest of the column is blank. Then commences 
(in the next column) that part of the manuscript which is similar to 

1 Meyncke’s report is misleading at several points. Both Paris manuscripts agree 
in their selections from Horace and Cicero’s orations. Both have excerpts from the 
Heauton of Terence. The heading ‘‘De offitio oratoris” on f. 102 of n is by a later hand. 


Excerpts from Seneca’s De clementia are contained in p as well as n. Excerpts from 
Nemesianus are attributed to Calpurnius in all the manuscripts. 


2 There are the following variants: 2 verum, 3 operi om. 
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our group. The first author in this part is Terence. Some of the selec- 
tions are much briefer than in the other manuscripts. 

In the Escorial manuscript the florilegium is followed (f. 217) by 
the “liber proverbiorum Petri Aldefunsi qui appellatur clericalis dis- 
ciplina,”’ and this in turn (f. 232) by “sententie a diversis philosophis 
delecte.” As this last work is also found in the Berlin manuscript, it is 
possible that the latter is a copy (except in its first part) of the Escorial 
manuscript. The Berlin manuscript has as its explicit: Ezpliciunt 
flores tam auctorum quam philosophorum. 

How Tibullus happened to be included in the collection is appar- 
ent from the position of the excerpts from his poems in the midst of 
those from Ovid. The interest in Ovid led to an interest in his fellow- 
elegist and model, Tibullus. 

Meyncke’s report of the two Paris manuscripts consists of a copy 
of the Tibullus selections in p, with notes on corrections and with the 
variations of n. His work gives the impression, to those who have 
not checked it with the manuscripts, of being extraordinarily accurate 
and complete, and it has often been praised. But his knowledge of 
palaeography must have been almost nil. He aims to reproduce the 
variation in use of capitals and small letters at the beginning of lines in 
p, but his reports are not trustworthy. He gives many of the abbrevia- 
tions in the two manuscripts but not all. There was no point in giving 
any of them. In 211 (my numbering) he cites the abbreviation muta- 
bil’ (for mutabilis) in n, but says nothing of the identical abbreviation 
util’ (for utilis) in the preceding line. Often his reproductions of ab- 
breviations are inaccurate and misleading; sometimes his expansions 
(when made) are incorrect. In 264 he reproduces the uncial form of d 
of dupplex in his copy of p. The reader, finding this form only here, 
naturally concludes that this is the only uncial d in the manuscript. 
The fact is that in most cases the d is in this form, and there is abso- 
lutely no reason for reproducing it here. Meyncke states (on 7) that 
s and f are scarcely distinguishable in p, but this is not true. He fails 
to recognize or understand the elaborate forms of Nota used in the 
margin of p, and his meaningless reproductions of these signs are quite 
inaccurate. He at times fails tu recognize signs of interrogation, for 
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he tries to reproduce them accurately in 83, 84, 85, while giving the 
correct modern forms in 86 and elsewhere. 

The correcting hands in these manuscripts are sometimes hard to 
distinguish. My attributions to p', etc., are therefore not made with a 
great deal of confidence. They are often based on color of ink.! 
Where I differ from Meyncke in attribution of hand, it is only after 
consideration of his suggestion. He fails to determine the original 
writing under a number of erasures, and this leads him to some wild 
speculations (pp. 374-75) on the condition of the original manu- 
script. He is also misled by his lack of acquaintance with a and e. 

In addition to the title given by all the manuscripts at the begin- 
ning of the selections from Tibullus, three have running heads at the 
top of the page as follows: 


Tibullius in libro de felicitate pauperis vitae [f. 66, f. 660-67; p]. 

Tibullius [f. 23], Tibullius in libro de felicitate pauperis vite [f. 23v-24; a]. 

Tibullus de felicitate pauperis vite [f. 39], Tibullius de felicitate pauperis 
vite [f. 39v-40; e]. 


It will be seen that the original manuscript must have had the 
wrong spelling Tibullius in the running head, though in the actual 


title the spelling Tibullus is indicated by all four manuscripts, as 
appears in the apparatus below. The correct spelling Tibullus in one 
of the two running heads in e¢ is due to a mistake in copying, through 
the influence of the title. 

Whether the original spelling Tibullius was a pure error in writing — 
or an attempted correction of the name is uncertain. In Ovid Trist. 
v. 1. 17, a Paris manuscript of the thirteenth century (Genovev. Y. 
1. 3) has Tibullius, and in Trist. ii. 447 and 463 a Vatican manuscript 
(1606) of the same century has T%bullis.2 One is tempted to see a rela- 
tion in these facts. 

Following Meyncke, I have given in the text the paragraph 
marks which mark off most of the selections in n p a. In e there are 
no paragraph marks, but colored initials serve the same purpose.’ 


1In the case of p n a; for e, I was dependent on photostats. 
2 See Owen’s edition (1889). 


3 It has not seemed worth while to cover this point in the apparatus, and it is to 
be assumed that references to paragraph marks mean colored initials in e. 
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TIBULLUS LIBRO PRIMO DE FELICITATE 
PAUPERIS VITE 


Divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro 

Et teneat culti iugera multa soli 

Quem labor assiduus vicino terreat hoste 
Martia cui sompnos classica pulsa fugent. 

Me mea paupertas vita traducat inerti 

Dum meus exiguo luceat igne focus. 

Ipse feram teneras maturo tempore vites 
Rusticus et facili grandia poma manu. 

Nec spes destituat sed frugum semper acervos 
Prebeat et pleno pinguia musta lacu. 

Quippe ego iam possum contentus vivere parvo 
Nec semper longe deditus esse vie 

Sed canis estivos ortus vitare sub umbra 
Arboris ad rivos pretereuntis aque. 

Nec tamen interdum pudeat tenuisse bidentem 
Aut stimulo tardos increpuisse boves 

Non agnamve sinu pigeat fetumve capelle 
Desertum oblita matre referre domum 

At vos exiguo pecori furesque lupique 

Parcite, de magno est preda petenda grege. 
Vos quoque adeste dei nec vos e paupere mensa 
Dona nec e puris spernite fictilibus. 

Fictilia antiquus primum sibi fecit agrestis 
Pocula de facili composuitque luto. 

Non ego divitias patrum fructusve requiro 25 


1 (tt.) in libro p libro primo om. n.—pauperis om. p suppl. p'.—ite uite e'. 
3 vicino assiduus n lineolis corr. ni. 
4 Marcia n p.—fulgent p fuz=gent p?. 


u 
6 liceat p liceat p'. 
7 feras a feram a’. 
9 serper a. 
10 nicista vel uicista (?) p musta p! (sed ita male corr. ut nunc meista legi pos- 
sit). 
11 cotentus n. 
12 vive p vize p? 
13 estivo p corr. p'?. 
15 bitentem n corr. n' pudentem p corr. p'. 
17 vétumve n corr. n' ferumve a corr. a! (sed etiam nunc ferumve legi potest). 


r 
20 est om. p a.—peda e'.—petenda p"? r erasit p?. 
22 pernite n corr. n'. 
25 divitia e. 
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Quos tulit antiquo condita messis avo. 

Parva seges satis est uno requiescere lecto 
Scilicet et solito membra levare thoro 

Et gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit auster 
Securum sompnos imbre iuvante sequi. 

Hoc mihi contingat, sit dives rure furorem 
Qui maris et celi nubila ferre potest. 

§ nec amare decebit 
Dicere nec cano blanditias capite. 

{ Iam veniet tenebris mors adoperta caput 
Iam surreppet iners etas, vos signa tubeque 
Ite procul cupidis vulnera ferte viris. 

Ferte et opes, ego composito securus acervo 
Despiciam dites despiciamque famem. 

4] Non ego si merui dubitem procumbere templis 
Et miserum sancto tundere poste caput. 

§ Qui nimium letus rides mala nostra caveto 
Mox tibi et iratus seviet usque deus. 

{| Vidi ego qui miseros invenum dampnasset amores 
Post veneris vinclis subdere colla senem 
Et sibi blandicias tremula componere voce 
Et manibus canas fingere velle comas 


26 messis] prima litt i.r. e! (erat p?). 

27-32 N(ota) i.m. p a. 

27 Parva] litt. v i.r. e!.—requiscere n. 

28 solito n solio e pa solido p'.—menbra p. 

29 gelidas ex gilidas (?) corr. e'.—hibernoquas n corr. n' litt. n in corr. ée 
hybernus p. 

30 sopnos n.—vivante e. 

31 iure e. 

32 mags p maris p'.—nubilia p. 

33 Nec n e.—i.m. In eodem n. 

34 ras. inter nec et cano a.—blandicias a. 

35 capud e p. 

36 surrepet (ras. virgulae [?] sup. t) n subreppet p. 

37 ferre e. 

38 ras. litterae p (?) ante acervo p. 

39 Despitiam n.—despitiamque n. 

40 { om.e.—meruis e!.-—procombere e. 

41 tondere e timide p tundere p'.—capud p. 

42 im. Ad invidum a. 

43 servet e. 

45 senem] ult. duae litt. i.r. e. 

46 blanditias p. 

47 Ee. 
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Stare nec ante fores puduit careve puelle 
Ancillam medio detinuisse foro. 

Hunc puer hunc iuvenis turba circumdedit arcta 
Despuit in molles et sibi quisque sinus. 


De loco quietis in inferno 

i. 3.59 J Hic choree cantusque vigent passimque vagantes 
Dulce sonant tenui gutture carmen aves. 
Fert casiam non culta seges totosque per agros 
Floret odoratis terra benigna rosis. 

i. 3.67 {J At scelerata iacet sedes sub nocte profunda De loco tor- 

mentorum 

Abdita quam circa flumina nigra sonant 
Tesiphoneque impexa feros pro crinibus angues 
Sevit et huc illuc impia turba fugit. 
Tum niger in porta serpentum cerberus ore 
Stridet et eratas excubat ante fores. 


Quomodo castitas conservanda sit coniugatis 
mulieribus 
i. 3. 83 | Casta precor coniunx maneas sanctique pudoris 
Assideat custos sedula semper anus. 
Hec tibi fabellas referat positaque lucerna 


Deducat plena stamina longa colo. 

At circa gravibus pensis affixa puella 

Paulatim sompno fessa remittat opus. 
i. 4. 17 Longa dies homini docuit parere leones, 


48 nunc p corr. p'. 

49 detenuisse n detenuisse (el i sine dubio i.m.) n? detimuisse e. 
50 Nune n corr. n'.—circundedit a.—arta e. 

51 Repuit n corr. n'.—moles n. 

52 (tit.) In eodem etc. n. 

52 coree é a. 

53 teneri n statim corr. n'. 

54 non n p? com e ¢ (=cum, com) a et p, ut vid. 

56 (tit.) im. a om. n p. 

56 Jom. p. 

58 Thesiphoneque p.—inpexa n implexa a.—ferro p corr. p!?.—anguens p!. 
59 ad ante huc erasum est in n.—fugit] iacet n. 

61 err n eratas n' statim. 

62 (tit.) im. e In eodem etc. n. 

62 J om. n p.—precor .. . . sanctique i.r. p. 

66 A at n'. 

67 remittit n e. 

68 i.m. De longo tempore quo multa fiunt e*. 
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Longa dies molli saxa peredit aqua. 
Annus in apricis maturat collibus uvas, 
Annus agit certa lucida signa vice. 
i. 4.29 ] Quam cito purpureos deperdit terra colores, 
Quam cito formosas populus alta comas. 
{| +serpens novus exuit annos 
Sed forme nullam fata dedere moram. 
Gloria cuique sua est. De felicitate pauperis 
§] Pauper erit presto semper te pauper adibit 
Primus et in duro limine fixus erit. 
Pauper in angusto fidus comes agmine turbe 
Subicietque manus efficietque viam. 
{ Ne sevo sis casta metu sed mente fideli. 
 Versatur celeri fors levis orbe cito. 


Ad anum luxuriosam et querentem placere 


{ Quid tibi nunc prodest molles coluisse capillos 
Sepe et mutatas disposuisse comas, 
Quid fuco splendente comas ornare, quid ungues 
Artificis docta subsecuisse manu? 
Frustra iam vestes, frustra mutantur amictus 
Ansaque compressos colligat arcta pedes. 
Nunc studium forme est, coma nune mutatur ut annos 
Dissimilet viridi cortice tincta nucis. 
Tollere nunc cura est albos a stirpe capillos. 
Et faciem dempta pelle referre novam. 


68-69 N(ota) i.m. pa. 
70 maturat n p'? maturas e a. 


73 Qm i.r. e.—comes n corr. n?. 

74-75 om. n. 

74 Serpens e. 

75 dellere p in dedere male corr. p.'—inoram (?) p moram p!. 

76 (tit.) om. n De fidelitate pauperis 4.—pauprris p pauperis p!. 
76 Sl’a e (sed i.m. G, quae litt. facile pro S capitur).—sur p sua p'. 
77 J om. p.—N (ota) i.m. a. 

78 lumine n e. 

79 angusto e a! augusto n p a. 

80 Subitietque e. 

82 { om. e p a.—Versa p corr. p'.—sceleri n'.—sors n.—ore cibo p a. 
83 (tit.) annum n?.—luxuriosii ef i.m.s. & n?.—queretem n. 

85 fuco n suco a succo e p succo p!.—spendente e.—ugues e. 

87 Frstra p corr. p*. 

91 astripe (?) e astirpe e'. 

92 fatiem e. 
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§] Ha miser est siquis primo periuria celat, 
Sera tamen tacitis pena venit pedibus. 

4] Lucra petens habili tauros adiungit aratro 
Et durum terre rusticus urget opus. 
Lucra petituras freta per parentia ventis 
Ducunt instabiles sidera certa rates. 

{ Ne tibi celandi spes sit peccare paranti 
Est deus occultos qui vetat esse dolos. 
Ipse deus sompno domitos emittere vocem 
Cogit et invitos facta tegenda loqui. 

{ Sit procul a nobis formam cui vendere cura est 
Et precium plena grande referre manu. 

§ Quis fuit horrendos primus qui protulit enses? 
Quam ferus et vere ferreus ille fuit. 
Tum cedes hominum generi, tum prelia nata 
Et brevior dire mortis aperta via est. 
Forsan et ille nichil meruit, nos ad mala nostra 
Vertimus insevas quod dedit ille feras. 
Divitis hoc vitium est auri, nec bella fuerunt 
Faginus aptabat cum ciphus ante merum. 
Non arces non vallus erat sompnosque petebat 
Securus varias dux gregis inter oves. 

i. 10. 33 Quis furor est atram bellis arcessere mortem? 

Imminet et tacito clam venit illa pede. 


93 Ah ea. 
95 abili n ./praefixit et i.m.s. ./h n?. 
95 tor p tauros p' statim. 
95 i.m. De lucro e?. 
97 parencia.n. 
98 fidera p. 
99 N(ota) i.m. a.—i.m. Nil secretum deo e?. 
100 N(ota) 7.m. a.—ocultos n.—deos p eras. et statim scripsit dolos p' dolos i.r. 
a (erat deos??). 
102 invictos n mutos p invitos p'. 
103 est cura a lineolis corr. a..—i.m. Contra mulieres luxuriantes propter 
pecuniam e?. 
103-4 N(ota) i.m. a. 
104 pretium e. 
105 horendos e.—i.m. De invenctore armorum e’. 
109 mali p corr. p'. 
110 insevas] infernas e. 
111 Divitijs n Divitizs n?.—vicium a.—auari a'. 
112 ciphus n siphus e sciphus p a. 
115 N(ota) t.m. p a.—accer (i.e., accer-sere) p arcessere p' stalim. 
116 ille a illa a’. 
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Non seges est infra, non vinea culta sed audax 
Cerberus et stigie navita pupis aque. 

Illic perscissisque genis ustoque capillo 

Errat ad obscuros pallida turba lacus. 

Quam potius laudandus hic est quem prole parata 
Occulit in parva pigra senecta casa. 

Ipse suas sectatur oves at filius agnos 

Et calidam fesso comparat uxor aquam. 

Sic ego sim liceatque caput candescere canis 
Temporis et prisci facta referre senem. 

Interea pax arva colat; pax candida primum 
Duxit araturos sub iuga panda boves. 

Pax aluit vites et succos condidit uve 
Funderet ut nato testa paterna merum. 

Pace bidens vomerque nitet sed tristia duri 
Militis in tenebris occupat arma situs. 


In IT? de reverentia exhibenda festis diebus 


ii. 1.5 J Luce sacra requiescat humus, requiescat arator 
Et grave suspenso vomere cesset opus. 
Solvite vincla iugis, nunc ad presepia debent 
Plena coronato vertice stare boves. 
Omnia sunt operata deo; non audeat ulla 
Lanificam pensis imposuisse manum. 
Vos quoque abesse procul iubeo, discedat ab aris 
Cui tulit hesterna gaudia nocte venus. 
Casta placent superis; pura cum mente venite 
Et manibus puris sumite fontis aquam. 


118 pauppis n. 

119 uscoque p ustoque p!.—capillos n. 

120 obsuros n. 

121-22 N (ota) i.m. a. 

122 Oculit e. 

126 Tempos e Temporis e'? temporis (i.e., tempororis) p.—semen e semen e'?. 

128 om. n. 

129 uvos e uve e!. 

131 bidens n p'? bibens e p a.-—uomerque e uomque vel nomque p (prima lit- 
tera in ras.) nomque n a.—vitet p. 

132 arma om. p a arva sscr. p'? ora sscr. a’. 

133 (tit.) reverencia e.—exibenda e a. 

135 Sollite e Solvite e'—ez vincl’a (i.e., vincula) corr. n.—debant p debent p'. 

137 Opnia p O=nia p? litt. m sscr. man. recens. 

139 N(ota) i.m. pa. 

141 Castra n. 

142 pueris a pueris a? pu=ris a?. 
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De his qui in festis operam dant luxurie 


ii. 1.29 | Vina diem celebrant nec festa luce madere 
Est rubor errantes et male ferre pedes. 


Quod rustica vita potius sit optanda 


ii. 1.37 J Rura colo rurisque deos; his vita magistris 
Desuevit querna pellere glande famem. 
Illi compositis primum docuere tegellis 
Exiguam viridi fronde operire domum. 
Tlli etiam tauros primi docuisse feruntur 
Servitium et plaustro supposuisse rotam. 
Tum victus abiere feri, tum consita pomus, 
Tum bibit irriguas fertilis ortus aquas. 
Aurea tum pressos pedibus dedit uva liquores 
Mixtaque securo est sobria limpha mero. 
Rura ferunt messes calidi cum sideris estu 
Deponit flavas annua terra comas. 
Rure levis verno flores apis ingerit alveo 
Compleat ut dulci sedula melle favos. 

ii. 1.89 | Accedit tacitus fulvis circumdatus alis 
Sompnus et incerto sompnia nigra pede. 

ii. 2.13 | Ne tibi quesieris totum quecumque per orbem 


Fortis arat valido rusticus arva bove, 
Nec tibi gemmarum quicquid felicibus indis 
Nascitur eoi qua maris unda rubet. 


143 (tit.) In eodem etc. n.—in om. n.—opera p a.—luxuriis a. 
143 Via e Vina e'. 

143-44 N(ota) i.m. a. 

144 E est n'?.—robur p rubor p! pudor e. 

145 (tit.) In eodem etc. n. 

145 ex Cura corr. e.—colis n. 

147 in tigillis (i sscr.) corr. n?. 

150 subposuisse p. 

151 habiere p abire a corr. a!?.—cum n. 

153 liquoris n corr. n’. 

155 syderis e. 

156 Deponit n Deposuit e p a.—anima e. 

157 ex apd’ (?) corr. e. - 

159 ex accidit corr. p'.—tacitis n.—filius (sic) e'.—circundatus p a. 
161 Te n.—cotum p totumque per n. 

162 ex Mortis corr. n.—aura p. 

164 Nacitur e. 
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Que mala secum ferant divitie 


4] Ferrea non pacem sed predam secula laudant. 
Preda tamen multis est adoperta malis. 
Preda feras acies cinxit discordibus armis. 
Hine cruor hinc cedes morsque propinqua venit. 
Preda vago iussit geminare pericula ponto 
Cum tribuit dubie bellica rostra rati. 
Predator cupit inmensos obsidere campos 
Ut multa innumera iugera pascat ove. 
Claudat et indomitum moles mare lentus ut intra 
Negligat hibernas piscis adesse minas. 
At mihi leta trahant samie convivia teste 
Fictaque cumana lubrica terra rosa. 


De immodico dolore 


§] Nunc et amara dies et noctis amarior umbra est. 
Omnia nunc tristi tempora felle madent. 

4 O pereat quicumque legit viridesque smaragdos 
Et niveam tirio murice tingit ovem. 
Prebet avaritie causas preciosa potentum 
Vestis et erubro lucida concha mari. 


Que sint commoda spei 


4 Finirent multi leto mala credula vitam. 
Spes fovet et melius cras fore semper agit. 
Spes alit agricolas, spes sulcis credit aratis 


165 (tit.) In eodem etc. n.—male p mala p!. 

165 Serrea e. 

167 aties n e.—annis n. 

168 hine (post cruor) ex hic statim corr. p.—cedis n cedes n!1.—gemmare e. 
170 rato e rati e'. 

171 immenses a. 

173 Plaudat n. 

174 pisces n piscis n?. 

175 coniugia n. 

176 cum mana n.—rota n. 

177 (tit) i.m. paom.n De nimio dico dolore p. 

177 umbra n unda p ae. 

180 nivam n niveam n??.—tireo n tirio n??. 

181 avaricie n a.—pretiosa n e. 

182 conca n. 

183 (tit.) om. p i.m. a.—In eodem etc. n.—comoda n. 
184 ex eras corr. e. 

185 aratri e. 
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Semina que magno fenore reddat ager. 
Hec laqueo volucres, hec captat harundine pisces, 
Cum tenues amos abdidit ante cibus. 
Spes etiam valida solatur compede vinctum 
Crura sonant ferro sed canit inter opus. 190 
precio capiuntur avari. 
4  frangit fortia corda dolor. In III° de contemptu divitiarum 
§ Quid prodesse potest pondus grave divitis auri 
Arvaque si findant pinguia mille boves, 
Quidve domus prodest phrigiis innixa columpnis 195 
Aurateque trabes marmoreumque solum, 
Quidve ineritheo legitur que littore concha 
Tinctaque sidonio murice lana iuvat 
Et que preterea populus miratur? in illis 
Invidia est, falso plurima vulgus amat. 
Non opibus mentes hominum cureque levantur, 
Nam fortuna sua tempora lege regit. 
Non me regna iuvant nec lidius aurifer amnis 
Nec quas terrarum sustinet orbis opes. 
Hec alii cupiant liceat, michi paupere cultu 
Securo vite munere posse frui. 
iii. 4.7 | Sompnia fallaci ludunt temeraria nocte 
Et pavidas mentes falsa timere iubent. 


186 ex femina corr. n Semma e.—ez reddit (?) corr. e. 

187 ex Nec corr. n. 

188 C cum n'.—annos p amos p' hamos n anos e.—addidit p abdidit p'.—cib3 
(=cibum) n. 

189 valida] solida e.—cumpede p.—victum p. 

191 § om. a.—Precio n e.—N (ota) i.m. a. 

192 Frangit n e. 

192 (tit.) im. ne pa.—tIn IIT° om. ne p. In eodem etc. n.—diviciarum a. 

193 prodesse ex prodest (?) corr. a.—pondus i.r. p! (erat grave??).—anri p 
auri p!. 

194 auraque p arvaque p'.—fundant n e. 

197 ineritheo a inericheo e meritheo p mtheo (=mentheo) ex mtl statim corr. 
n.—litore p. 

198 sydonio e sidomo p. 

199 Etque n.—muratur e. 

201 lavantur n. 

201-2 N(ota) i.m. a. 

202 regit i.r. a. 

203 regna ex regina corr. n.—n (=non) n.—lidius e lucidus sscr. e?.—Amis (?) 
n anis n! e, 

205 cupiunt n. 

207 ¢.m. de sompniis e?. 

207-8 N(ota) 2.m. a, 
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{ Vincuntur molli pectora dura prece. 
{| menti sopor utilis egre est. 
J mens est mutabilis illis. De mulieribus 
¥ Sollicitant pectus facta nefanda reum. 
{| Sepe quidem cani nigros lesere capillos 
Nec venit tacito curva senecta pede. 
iii. 5.19 J Quid fraudare iuvat vitem crescentibus uvis 
Et modo nata mala vellere poma manu? 
iii. 6.7 | Ite procul cure durum genus ite labores. 
iii. 6.13 Ile facit dites animos deus, ille feroces. De bacho 
iii. 6. 16 Vicit et indomitis mollia corda dedit. 
iii. 6.33 | Heu quam difficile est imitari gaudia falsa. 
Difficile est tristi fingere mente iocum. 
Non bene mendaci risus componitur ore, 
Non bene sollicitis ebria verba sonant. 
{felix quicumque dolore 
Alterius didicit posse cavere suum. 


Ad iuvenes de insidiis meretricum 


iii. 6.45 J Ne vos decipiant pendentia brachia collo 
Nec capiat blanda sordida lingua prece. 


In panegorico mesale 
iv. 1.29 Non tua maiorum contenta est gloria fama 


iv. 1. 28 Quamvis antique superent preconia gentis 


209 i.m. de precibus e*.—peccora p pectora p'. 

209-15 ras. i.m. a. (erat Nota?). 

210 Menti e Mentis n. 

211 Mens n ens i.r. e (prima litt. a miniatore errore om.) tit. i.m.e@ om. n p. 

212 N(ota) i.m. a. 

214 Hec e Nec n Sepe t.m. n?. 

215 ulijs in uuis male corr. p'. 

217 ¥ om. p.—i.m. de curis e*. 

218 (tit.) om. n De bocho (ad vss. 217-18) e. 

219 Vincit e.—indomittis p. 

220 { om. p. 

220-25 N(ota) i.m. a. 

221 D litt. prima miniata est in e, tamquam novum excerptum inciperet; corr. e?.— 
findere p a corr. p' a?.—locum n e iocum n? e?.—i.m. de dissimulantibus é. 

222 mendati e. 

224 Felix n e—In eodem i.m. n. 

225 ravere (?) p cavere p! canere a cavere a’. 

226 (tit.) In eodem etc. n ad sscr n'. 

226 Y om. n.—N (prima litt.) om. n (sed n i.m.).—pendencia e. 

228 (tit.) om. e pa. 

228 Noo p Non p'.—magnorum e.—est om. e. 
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Vincere sed priscos generis contendis honores 
Quam tibi maiores maius decus ipse futuris. 
Nam seu diversi fremat inconstantia vulgi 

Nemo magis sedare queat seu iudicis ira 

Sit placanda tuis poterit mitescere verbis. 

Nec quisquam maiora gerit castrisve forove. 

Nec tamen hec aut hec tibi laus maiorve minorve 
Iusti pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra 
Prona nec hac plus parte sedet nec surgit ab illa 
Sed magis equatum siquando onus urget utrinque 
Instabilis natat alterno depressior orbe. 

Nam te non alius belli tenet aptius arces 

Qua deceat tutam castris preducere fossam 
Qualiter adversos hosti defigere nervos 

Quemve locum ducto melius sit claudere vallo 
Fontibus ut dulces erumpat terra liquores 

Ut stabulisque tuis aditus sit et arduus hosti 
Laudis ut assiduo vigeat certamine miles 

Quis melius tardamve sudem celeremve sagittam 
Miserit aut lento perfregerit obvia pilo 

Aut quis equum celeremve arcto compescere freno 
Possit et effusas tardo permittere habenas 

Inque vicem modo directo contendere passu 

Seu libeat curvo brevius contendere giro 


231 maior es p. 

232 Iam n. 

234 mittescere e. 

235 gerit i.r. p (erat d//). 

236 tum p a. 

237 pari n pati e p a.—ez libris, ut vid., corr. e. 

239 si qi ex si quis statim corr. p.—honus e pa. 

240 ex alterne corr. p'. 

242 ex Quo corr. n.—producere e pre dicere n. 

243 ex adfigere corr. p'. 

244 melius om..e sscr. e. 

245 Montibus n Fortibus e p a Fortibus (=Fontibus) p' Fortibus a*.—ezx 
duces corr. p'. 

246 stabilisque n.—ezx hostis corr. p. 

247 ex certamina corr. p' a’. 

248 Qui p a Quis p'.—coepit celereme scribere sed statim corr. in celeremve p.— 
sagitam e. 

249 ex haut corr. p'.—lento om. e. 

250 Haut n At e.—arto e. 

251 ex habenos corr. p!. 
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Quis parma seu dextra velit seu leva tueri 

Sive hac sive illac veniat gravis impetus haste 
Amplior aut signata cita loca tangere funda. 
Iam simul adversi veniant certamina martis 
Adversisque parent acies concurrere signis, 

Tum tibi non desit faciem componere pugne 

Seu sit opus quadratum acies consistat in agmen 
Rectus ut equatis decurrat frontibus ordo 

Seu libeat duplicem seu vinctum cernere martem 
Dexter uti levum teneat dextrumque sinister 
Miles sitque duplex gemini victoria casus. 


254 parva n. 

255 post 256 in e.—illas e. 

258 parant n parent n? (a litt. exp. et i.m. e litt. add.).—aties n e. 

259 fatiem n e. 

260 tibi p exp. et sit sscr. p'.i—quadratum i.r. p'.—aties e.—consista p consis- 
tat p'—inarmen a inagmen a’. 

261 frondibus p. 

262 se vintum e.—marem n. 

264 | hab. p a.—dupplex p. 


An examination of the variants shows that none of the four manu- 
scripts is descended from any of the others. None of the other three 
could have n as its parent or ancestor because n alone omits verses 
74-75, 128, and alone has many wrong readings, as sors in 82, capillos 
in 119, castra in 141, annis in 167, non in 203, cupiunt in 205. Nor can 
e be the ancestor of the others, for it alone has such wrong readings as 
pudor (144), solida (189), and magnorum (228); omits est (228) and 
lento (249); and interchanges 255 and 256. The others cannot be 
descended from p because it has the wrong readings aura (162), 
nimio dico (title 177), and frondibus (261). The fourth manuscript, 
a, stands alone in the wrong readings serper (9), implexa (58), and 
immenses (171). This manuscript has fewer individual errors than the 
others. Next to it in this respect is p, then e, and last n, which has a 
considerable number of errors.! 


1 On f. 83v, n omits a large amount of text, evidently through skipping a leaf in his 
original. None of the other manuscripts can be that original, for they do not have this 
material on a separate sheet. One, however, p, comes very close to it. It has one more 
line of text on f. 121 beyond the point where n skips, and f. 123 begins exactly at the 
point to which n skips. In other words, p comes within one line of meeting the condi- 
tions necessary to be the original of n in this matter. Evidently p and n have preserved 
the paging of the common archetype rather carefully. 
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In spite of the fact that n has the greatest number of individual 
errors, it has many genuine readings not found in the others. This 
means that it has no near relatives, while p, a, and e are descended 
from an intermediate manuscript. The following are the most impor- 
tant cases:! 

28 solito An solioe pa 
70 maturat An maturase pa 
85 fueco An sucoap' succoe p 
112 ciphus An sciphus p a Fris. siphus e 
131 bidens n videns A bibense pa 
156 Deponit An Deposuit e pa 
177 umbra An undae pa 
237 pariAn patie pa 
245 Fontibus A Montibus?n Fortibus e pa 


While some of these correct readings in n might be explained as 
emendations and therefore cannot be used to group the other three 
manuscripts against it, this can hardly be true of Deponit (156) and 
umbra (177). In the former case there is no cause to emend Deposuit, 
as this makes sense. Still more striking is the case of ciphus (112), a 
wrong reading (the only one in the foregoing group) in which n agrees 
with A. Surely that must have been the reading of the archetype, and 
sciphus must be an emendation. In that case siphus, the reading of e, 
is best explained as due to the fact that in the archetype of e p a, 
ciphus was corrected to sciphus by means of a superscript s, which 
the copyist of e took for a substitution instead of an addition. 

Further evidence of the total independence of n and of the relation 
of e p a is found in the quotations from other authors. I cite here 
examples from the Culex, Aetna, Laus Pisonis, and Calpurnius:? 

Culex 151 quis nantiaQn qui nautica e pa 


Aetna 248 quaecunque 2 quocunque e p a 
Aetna 633-34 hab.Qn om.epa 


1 Corrections are not always taken into account here; see the critical apparatus. I 
give the reading of A, the oldest of the complete manuscripts, and of the Frisingensia 
where available. 


2 The initial letters of the line were done by a rubricator in n; he failed to see the 
catch-letter and guessed at a letter that would give a Latin word. So in 162, n originally 
had Mortis for Fortis; cf. also 50, 161, 186, 187, 232. 


31 intend to discuss these quotations more fully in other papers. The complete 
manuscripts of these works are cited as 2 for the first two, S for the third, and G for 
the fourth. 
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113 colentum Sn _ clientum e pa 

135 rudisve Sn ruitvee pa 

135 labore S n laborem e p a 

140 cumSn nonepa 

166 verbere Sn vulnere e p a 

224 umbramSn umquamepa 
Calpurainn V. 48 torrentibus Gn _ tonsoribus e p a 


The omission of Aetna 633-34 by e p a is the clearest proof of all 
that they must be derived from an intermediate manuscript, not in- 
dependently from the common archetype of the four. 

In L.P. 158, n rightly reads decebunt, where S e p a have docebunt. 
Is this a lucky guess or error on the part of n, or (and this is more 
plausible) did S happen to make the same simple error as the ancestor 
of e p a? 

One case of error on the part of n may be of some significance. 
In the Aetna the florilegia conflate lines 229 and 226 by using the 
first word of the former and connecting with most of the latter by 
means of ef. This word is omitted by n. Can it be that in the arche- 
type ef was written as an insertion (as it was in origin) and was over- 
looked by the copyist of n? 

We can go farther than this: It is clear that p and a are closely 
related to each other, that they are not sisters to e, but are descended 
from a manuscript which was a sister or cousin of e. Note the fol- 
lowing: 

20 est! hab. Ane om. pa Fris. 
82 orbe rote A orbe citone orecibopa 
132 arma hab. Ane om. pa 
143 (tit.) operam ne opera pa 
221 fingere Ane findere pa 
236 tamenAne tumpa 
247 certamine? Ane p'a'! certamina pa 
Culex 74 lucensQ luctus*n litteuse luteus p a 
Aetna 260 et aureane ut aurea pa 
Aetna 268 melior pecoriQ ne molior pecorum p a 
Aetna 272 desectoQne defecto pa 
L.P. 45 pectoraSne pector pa 


1 This passage is discussed later in this paper. 2 Discussed below. 


3 Here n preserves correctly the third letter but errs in the fourth, while e p a pre- 
serve the fourth and err in the third! 
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234 steriliSne terili pa 

238 tragicoS ne utragico p a 

239 EvexitS ne Enexit pa 

260 malasS ne masasa@ massas p 


In all these cases p and a agree in errors, some of which are very 
striking and cannot be due to coincidence.! The corresponding agree- 
ment of n and e in correct readings at these points is no proof of any 
close relation between these two. 

In a few cases (noted in the apparatus) p has a symbol for Nota 
in the margin. In all these cases the symbol occurs also in a. It is 
also found in a number of additional places in a. It seems clear that 
these were found in the original of p a and possible that they go back 
to the complete manuscript from which the florilegium was formed. 
Some such device must have been used to mark the passages which 
were excerpted. 

So far all seems clear. But there are difficulties, and these we 
must now consider and try to explain satisfactorily. There is occa- 
sional agreement between n and e¢ in errors, where p and a seem to have 
the original reading: 

67 remittat Apa _ remittit ne 
78 limine pa luminene latere A 
194 findant Apa fundant ne 
221 iocum A Fris2 pa _ locum Fris. ne 
Calp. (tit.) Calpurnius pa Scalpuriusn Calpurius e 


Such agreements would seem to point to a closer relation between 
n and e than I have indicated. But the number is small compared 
with the cases which show that e must be independent of n and con- 
nected with p a. More important than the difference in number is 
the difference in kind. The first four of these cases can be explained 
as due to the occurrence of the same error in n and e.? In the fourth 


1 Perhaps the reading in 1. 85 (previously given) can now be further explained. A 
and n have fuco, a and p! (i.e., a correction by the first hand) suco, and p and e succo. 
The correction in p must be a proofreading correction and must mean that the parent 
of p a had suco, as it is scarcely likely that anyone would want to change succo to suco 
except to make it conform to the original. In 129 all four manuscripts have succos 
without change. The fact that p at first wrote succo in agreement with e simply means 
that it was natural for a scribe to write the word with the double letter. 


2 It will be shown below that the reading of the archetype was probably limine 
in the second example and iocum in the fourth. 
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example, the parallel of Fris. shows how easily this error can be made 
independently.! 

A still more extreme case shows a alone preserving the reading 
of the archetype. In the title for 192 it alone assigns the lines that 
follow to the third book.? This need cause us no perplexity, however. 
Other titles are omitted in whole or in part by the various manuscripts. 
This is due to the fact that some, at least, of the titles were written in 
the margin of the archetype. 

But there are further difficulties. In the following cases e and a 
agree in error: 


L.P. 236 limina Sn p lumina e a 
L.P. 246 Quod Snp Quoea 


These again are probably accidental. It is significant that the 
first involves the same words as one of the previous examples, words 
which are constantly confused in manuscripts.’ 

In one case n and a agree in error: 

L.P. (tit.) clarie p darina 


I think it will be agreed that so simple an error could be made 
independently. 
Conversely, e and p agree in error: 


L.P.110 aditSna adidp adide 


If prefix and verb were written apart, the chances of confusion 
with ad id in two different manuscripts would be increased. But 
even so one hesitates to accept this explanation. Possibly the ances- 
tor of e p a had both readings (one as a variant), and both were pre- 


1 Another explanation (much less likely) leads to the same conclusion as to the 
lack of significance of this passage for any relation between n and e. It may be that the 
archetype had locum (cf. Fris.) and that the parent of p a emended. This is possible 
in the case of the other examples, too, especially the first, and probable in the case of 
the last. Pastrengo of Verona used the form Calphurius, as we shall see (p. 172). The 
form Calphirius in Diez B. 60 may not be significant, as this manuscript may be 
descended from e. One of the complete manuscripts (Florence, Gadd. 90. 12 inf.) is 
reported by Baehrens (PLM, III [1881], 66-67) as having Calfurnii in the incipit and 
Calphurit in the explicit. But Giarratano in his edition of 1910 reports the latter as 
Calphurnii. 

? This incidentally disposes of the view, commonly held, that the complete Tibullus 
from which the selections in this florilegium were taken was the two-book manuscript 
mentioned in an anonymous catalogue of the ninth century. 


3 There are numerous examples in these florilegia. 
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served by the parent of p a. The agreement of n p in the wrong read- 
ing Invidia (Calp. iv. 156), as against Invida in e a may be explained 
similarly, though easily explained as due to independent error. 

In Tibullus 79, A e a! correctly have angusto, n p a have augusto. 
This looks like independent error on the part of n and the parent of 
pa. That the common archetype probably had angusto is made clear 
below (p. 168). 

That there were variants in some of the intervening manuscripts 
seems clear from various examples. Note especially the following: 
Culex 225 pietatis ubi(et) pietatis Qn p pietatis ubi et deitatis e! a p* dei- 

tatis ubi et pietatis e 

The reading deitatis is an obvious interpolation, introduced to 
avoid the repetition of pietatis. It apparently was introduced as a 
marginal variant in the ancestor of e p a. The scribe of e at first 
thought that it was intended to supplant the first pietatis, but saw 
his mistake. The parent of p and a preserved the variant reading. 
The original reading was chosen by p, who (or else his proofreader for 
him) changed his mind; a chose the variant.! 

Culex 149 (previously cited) presents a somewhat similar situa- 
tion. Here n e rightly have sonat; p a have sonet. But in e the word 
was changed to sonet (a possible reading). It would seem that the 
ancestor of e p a had sonat and that someone inserted the marginal 
variant sonet. 

In Aetna 238, n p a wrongly have iwbeat, corrected in all three 
(by later hands?) to rubeat. In e we find tubeat (or perhaps cubeat). 
Apparently an attempt was made to correct iubeat to rubeat in the 
ancestor of e pa. The poorly made correction was not noticed by one 
manuscript and misunderstoood by the other. 

A similar situation exists in Tibullus 31: A e have ture, n p a have 
rure. The latter reading makes sense and was defended by Scaliger, 
though the former is certainly correct. It is not easy to explain the 
facts here. Did e achieve the right reading through error? Or was 
that the genuine tradition and did the other manuscripts chance to 
make the same error? Or was there a correction in the ancestor of e p a 
which the parent of p a overlooked? 


1 The first letter in p is worked over and may have been d, but the next two letters 
have not been touched. The fourth letter was originally c. The change to deitatis was 
made by writing dei above. 
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In L.P. 28 we find haustu S n hastu e a hustu p. This clearly means 
that the common ancestor of e p a had hastu. In the parent of p a 
this was corrected by means of a superscript letter to haustu. This 
was ignored by a and misunderstood by p. A correction or variant in 
the parent of p a is indicated also by Tibullus 247 (see above).! 

L.P. 47 reads iubet n.a libet S iubes e p a’. Baehrens reads tubes. 
The reading of S makes it clear that iubet was the reading of the com- 
mon archetype of the florilegia. It is likely that iubes was introduced 
as an emendation in the form of a marginal variant into the ancestor 
of e pa. It was rejected at first by a, then adopted.? 

In Tibullus 131, e rightly has uomerque and n pa have nomque 
(=nomenque).* Perhaps the simplest explanation is that the arche- 
type had womque, which was (as it almost inevitably would be) mis- 
interpreted by n a and originally p. 

A curious situation exists in L.P. 169. Here S has Nec, while the 
florilegia have Ne. Either reading is possible, though Baehrens pre- 
fers Ne, as he does two lines below, where S again has Nec (the flori- 
legia omit the line). Now in n the first hand, using the red ink in 
which he wrote the titles, corrected Ne to Nec. It would appear that 
a variant existed in the original and perhaps even in the common 
archetype. 

In L.P. 215, S e p a rightly have carmina. But n has carmine 
(corrected by a later hand), and this reading was found as a variant 
in S. It would seem that the common archetype of all the manuscripts 
had the wrong reading and that this was independently corrected in 
the ancestor of e p a and in the parent of S. This explanation would 
seem preferable in this instance to an appeal to coincidence. There is 
no particular reason for expecting the mistake to occur twice. 

In 131, n e a have nitet, p has vitet. Though this reading comes 
closer to the reading of A (viderit) and that of modern editions (vigent), 
it seems to me to be due to an error in the right direction rather than 
to inheritance. 


1 My notes are quite emphatic in assigning the correction in a to the first hand. 


2 My notes are more positive than usual that the correction in a is by the first 
hand. 


3 The first letter in p is in erasure and can be either u or n. It is more reasonable 
to suppose that it was originally n. 
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All this leads to an interesting conclusion: The manuscript which 
happens to have the greatest number of individual errors nevertheless 
gives the impression of being more directly descended from the com- 
mon archetype, and the one next in number of errors is next in de- 
scent. The explanation of this strange phenomenon probably is that 
there were a larger number of intermediate manuscripts between n 
than p and the common archetype. The oldest manuscript seems to be 
p. We have no way of telling to what extent the errors in a manuscript 
are due, on the one hand, to the carelessness of the scribe or the 
difficulty of reading the original, and, on the other, to the number of 
intervening manuscripts. It is clear in general that few direct copies 
of existing manuscripts of any author exist today. When a direct 
relation between two manuscripts is indicated by internal evidence, 
the chances are that several or many intervening manuscripts have 
been lost. 

Another general principle emerges. At first sight it seemed that 
the four manuscripts fell neatly into two groups, p a and n e. Even 
after all the Tibullus material was studied that grouping seemed to 
be fairly satisfactory. It was only when the material from the other 
authors was examined that it was seen that this simple grouping was 
impossible. Perhaps even the grouping I have suggested is not cor- 
rect, and some more complicated scheme can be worked out. At any 
rate, it seems true that in general our stemmata are too simple. This 
accounts in part for the phenomenon that Bédier noticed,! that stem- 
mata usually show manuscripts divided into two or three groups. 
Lack of sufficient evidence is sometimes responsible for this simplifica- 
tion. There are, of course, other and more important reasons. It 
needs to be remembered that a stemma is always tentative, but useful 
for visualization. To take one too seriously is as bad as not to take 
it seriously enough. 

The fact that no close relative of n has been found raises it, in 
spite of its faults, to a point where only the three other manuscripts 
together can claim equality. It is more than a match for any one or 
two of them. The finding of manuscripts related to p lowered the 
value of that manuscript. On the other hand, the large number of 


1 Le lai de l'ombre, par Jean Renart (1913). 
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errors in n warrants our putting greater credence in e p a when these 
agree with one another. 

This same florilegium was used by Vincent of Beauvais, the 
famous thirteenth-century scholar, who wrote a cyclopaedic work 
known as the Speculum maius. This is one of the famous “mirrors” 
of mediaeval times and is not only a dominating work of the century 
in which it was written, but the most famous and comprehensive of 
mediaeval cyclopaedias. Vincent cites 450 authors in this truly monu- 
mental work.! Nothing on such a scale was attempted until five 
centuries later—again in France. It may be that Vincent relied en- 
tirely on our florilegium for his numerous quotations from Ovid and 
other authors, as he certainly did for Tibullus and the Querolus.? 

It was once suggested’ that Vincent was the author of our flori- 
legium, but that is clearly impossible, as the facts brought out later 
will show. I give the lines of Tibullus (by the numbering used in the 
restored text of the florilegium) which Vincent cites. The lines to 
which an asterisk is prefixed are quoted twice by Vincent. After each 
passage I give important variations from the text in his citations, to- 
gether with the names of the manuscripts of the florilegiuwm which 
agree with those variations. When a line is quoted twice by Vincent 


it has not seemed necessary to give unimportant variants found in one 
of the quotations and not in the other.‘ Vincent uses the form Tibul- 
lius. 


1-6, 19-20 (19 Et, 20 est [n e]), 44-47 (47 cavas), *62-63, *81-82 (82 
celeri, sceleri [sceleri n'], sors [n] orbe cito [n e]), 83-84 (caluisse), 89-92 (in 
for ut, iuncta for tincta, e stirpe), 99-100, *103-4,5 105-6 (105 Qui for Quis), 
115-16, 121-22, 133-38 (135 vincula [vincula corrected to vincla n] 138 lanci- 
ficam), *139-40,° *143-44 (144 Est, Est om. [E est n!*]), *154, 177-78 (177 
umbra [n]), *181-82, 184 (ait), 192, *193--96 (194 fundant [n e], *203-8 (203 
non [n] 205 cupiunt [n]), 209 (molli om.), 212, 213-14 (214 Saepe [n*]), 215-17, 
220-237 (220 mutare), *224-27. 


1 It is high time that a scholarly edition of this work be published. The only printed 
editions belong to the fifteenth century, with one exception (1624). 


2 Peiper’s edition (1875), p. xix. 
QO. Richter, De Vincentii Bellovacensis Excerptis Tibullianis (Bonn, 1865). 


* Of course some of the variants are due to misprints in the printed edition or to 
errors in the manuscript which was used as the basis for the edition. I have been forced 
to rely on the reports of Richter, who used the edition of 1474. 


5 A third quotation of this line is given by Manitius in Phil., LI (1892), 531. 
6 Quoted a third time, beginning with discedat (139). 
7 The first part of 220 (through est) is quoted twice. 
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From this it is clear that Vincent agrees most closely with n, 
the manuscript which has the greatest number of errors among the 
four. The wrong reading fundant for findant (194, quoted twice by 
Vincent) groups Vincent’s manuscript with n e; so do the right read- 
ings est (20) and orbe cito (82). The field is narrowed down to n (or to 
some lost or unreported relative of n) by the following readings: 
sors (82), wmbra (177), non (203), cupiunt (205). All of these are 
quoted twice except the second. Still more striking are readings 
which seem to point directly to n (not some lost relative) as the very 
manuscript which Vincent used. They are the following: 

Vincent quotes verse 82 twice, once with the correct word celeri, 
once with the meaningless sceleri. In n the original reading was 
scelert, but someone expunged the s. Did Vincent fail to see the dot 
on one of the occasions on which he consulted the manuscript—or is 
he himself responsible for the dot? 

In verse 135 Vincent has the unmetrical vincula, which was also 
the original reading of n, later changed by erasure to vincla. By itself 
this example would have little significance. 

In verse 144, quoted twice by Vincent, he once correctly gives 
Est, but omits it the other time. Probably this is mere accident, but 
there may be significance in the fact that n has E est, with the super- 
fluous e expunged. A hasty glance may have created the impression 
that the whole word was expunged. 

Even more remarkable than the first of the examples just men- 
tioned is that found in verse 214. The compiler of the florilegium 
changed et nondum to saepe quidem in verse 213 and tardo to tacito 
in verse 214, and thereby entirely changed the meaning. In the origi- 
nal form Lygdamus complains that he is too young to die, that his 
hair is not yet white and old age has not yet come upon him. The new 
version! indicates that white hair often mars the beauty of the black, 
and that old age does not come silently. The new word saepe univer- 
salizes the originally particularistic statement. But the second line 
is unsatisfactory through the failure to substitute a word for nec, as 
some reader of n noticed, for he inserted a marginal variant saepe 
for nec.? This reading is therefore quite obviously an emendation, 


1 All four manuscripts of the florilegium have the same text, except that e wrongly 
has Hec for Nec. F 


2 Meyncke failed to note saepe in the margin. 
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and a highly individual emendation besides. Vincent reads saepe 
at this point. Surely he must have had n before him. Perhaps he 
himself inserted the variant. 

All these facts make probable, though they do not prove with 
absolute certainty, that n was Vincent’s own manuscript.! To be sure, 
Vincent uses the form Tibullius, whereas n has Tibullus in the title. 
It may be that this is merely Vincent’s error, but it seems more likely 
that n once had running heads (trimmed off in rebinding) which had 
the form Tibullius as in the three other manuscripts.” 

But that is not the end of the story. According to Delisle,? n was 
one of a group of manuscripts obtained by Claude Joly from his 
grandfather, Antoine Loisel, and presented to Notre Dame in 1680. 
This does not help much, but in the same footnote Delisle says: 
“Loisel avait recueilli plusieurs volumes trés-précieux de la cathédrale 
de Beauvais.” 

The probability reached on internal evidence now becomes prac- 
tical certainty. Vincent used n or a manuscript very much like it, 
and Vincent was from Beauvais. The manuscript n once belonged to a 
man who had received several manuscripts from the old cathedral of 
this same town of Beauvais. We can hardly escape the conclusion 
that n was one of them, and that it had been in the same town since 
Vincent examined and perhaps owned it.* 

The Ambrosian Library of Milan has a manuscript (P 140 sup.) 
of the fourteenth century which contains selections from various 
authors, including Tibullus. The selections are not grouped by 
authors, as in the florilegia, but by subjects, as in Vincent of Beauvais. 
It is obviously an abridgment of Vincent’s work. The passages quoted 


1 In spite of all this Meyncke suggests (pp. 375-76) that Vincent used p. He bases 
the suggestion on two agreements between Vincent and p: tocum (221) and iuncta (90), 
but he forgets that n? also has iocum, and he is wrong in saying that p once had iuncta 
(his own apparatus contradicts him on this point.) 


2 Comparison of the reports on n by Buecheler (p. xxvii of his edition of 1862) 
and Beck (The Manuscripts of the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter [1863]) with my notes on 
e and a shows that in the Petronius selections also Vincent regularly agrees with n. 
The most striking example is 97. 16 (Buecheler), concoquit a cett. conquoquid e conquerit 
n Vince. I have no information about p. 


3 Le cabinet des manuscrits, I (1868), 431, n. 3. 


4 Of course Vincent did not live at Beauvais all his life; we know that he lived for a 
time in Paris and in Royaumont. He left the latter place before 1260 and presumably 
spent the remaining years of his life at Beauvais. 
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are the following. Their text agrees with that of the restored flori- 
legium as I have given it, except as noted.! 

1-6 (1 flavo, 2 crati, 3 quam, 4 figent), 19-20 (19 Et, 20 partite, ptenda), 
99-100 (99 Nec), *103—4 (once correctly, once forma and est cura, corrected by 
the second hand), 105-6 (ipse fuit), 133-36 (133 requiescat humus om., 135 
iugis vincla), 139-40) ,? 181-82 (182 e om.), 184 (movet, in for et, ait), 193-96 
(194 auraque, fundant), 203-8 (203 non, artifex annis, 205 cupiunt, 206 fecor 
vite), 212 (rerum), 215-16, 220—23* (223 sonat), 224-25, *226~-27. 

It will be seen that only such lines are quoted as are given by 
Vincent, that only those are repeated which Vincent repeats, that the 
incomplete lines agree (139, 220). The order of citation (not preserved 
in the foregoing report), while it does not agree with that of Vincent, is 
sufficiently like it to show that this manuscript is an abridgment and 
rearrangement of Vincent’s work. The quotations are in four groups, 
from the standpoint of the order in Vincent. Within each group the 
quotations appear in the same order as in Vincent, as follows: 
(a) 224-25, 105-6, 193-96, 203-8; (b) 220, 220-23, 139-40, 103-4, 
226-27; (c) 215-16, 212, 181-182, 1-6, 19-20, 103-4; (d) 139-40, 
133-36, 184, 99-100, 226-27. 

A comparison of readings shows that this manuscript agrees with 
Vincent in his agreements with n (194 fundant, 203 non, 205 cupiunt). 
It likewise agrees with Vincent in readings peculiar to the latter (19 Ht, 
184 ait, 203 artifex). This last reading approximates that in one of 
the citations of this passage in the editions of Vincent (aurifex), while 
in the other they correctly have aurifer. 

An interesting light is thrown by the Ambrosian manuscript on 
a fundamental principle of textual criticism: that isolated instances 
of agreement are no proof of relation; that, to use a well-known figure, 
one swallow does not make a summer. In 103 this manuscript agrees 
with the first writing of a (before correction by a') in the wrong order 
est cura. That there is no significance in this is shown by the fact that. 
our manuscript quotes the same passage again and there uses the 
correct order (found also in Vincent). In 194 the Ambrosian manu- 
script wrongly has auraque, in agreement with p (before correction 


1 The author’s name is regularly given as Tibullius, except that once we find Ti- 
burtius and once Tullius. 

2 Repeated beginning with discedant (sic). The reading in 140 is externa. 

3 The words Quam difficile are repeated in another passage. 
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by p'), against Vincent and the other manuscripts of the florilegium. 
In 20 p seems to have added an r above and after the p of petenda, 
which was later erased. The Ambrosian manuscript has ptenda, 
which would normally be expanded as pretenda. This is probably due 
to the preceding preda. At any rate, these three instances seem to show 
some relation between the Ambrosian manuscript and the p a group 
of the florilegium. Yet the certainty that it must be based on Vincent 
and its striking agreements in other respects with n as a result of its 
dependence on Vincent indicate that these three cases must be ex- 
plained as mere coincidences. In this instance not even three swal- 
lows make a summer. 

A manuscript similar to the Ambrosian is Modena a.0. 7. 20 
(formerly VI. A. 28), of the fourteenth century. It contains only lines 
133-36, 139-40, in a chapter with the same title as that found in the 
Ambrosian manuscript. It is not copied from the latter, as it has 
acquiescat (for requiescat) humus (133), omitted in the Ambrosian, 
and the correct order vincula iugis (135), as against iugis vincla in the 
Ambrosian. 

The celebrated book on chess written in the thirteenth century 
by Iacobus de Cessolis' contains one quotation from Tibullus.? This 
consists of the lines quoted in the Modena manuscript. It has ducunt 
instead of debent (135), as in the Modena manuscript, where the word 
is abbreviated dent. This error is due to an abbreviation dent (for 
debent), actually found in a Berlin florilegium to be discussed later. 
This reading and Vosque for Vos quoque in 139, which Iacobus and the 
Berlin manuscript have in common, may suggest a relation between 
these two. But this is impossible. Iacobus has exactly the lines found 
in the Modena manuscript (133-36, 139-40), thus omitting 137-38, 
which are found in the longer florilegia. They are omitted also in the 
Ambrosian manuscript, to which, as we saw from the chapter heading, 
the Modena manuscript is related. Furthermore, the Berlin manu- 
script has the lines in a different order. The explanation of que 


1 This book was translated into many languages and was, in its various forms, a 
“‘best seller’ for three centuries. One of the first books printed in English, the Game 
and Playe of the Chesse by Caxton, was based on a French version of this work. Even 
Benjamin Franklin wrote on ‘‘The Morals of Chess’’ (1787). 


2 F. Vetter, ‘Das Schachzabelbuch Kunrats von Ammenhausen” (Bibliothek dlterer 
Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz, Erginzungsband) (1892), p. 403. 
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for quogue is to be found in the abbreviation for the latter used in 


° 
the Modena manuscript: q3. Evidently the source of Iacobus was a 
manuscript similar to the one at Modena.' 

It is probable that the source of Iacobus for many of his classical 
and mediaeval references was the same manuscript from which he 
took his Tibullus reference—a manuscript similar to that at Modena, 
which, as we saw, must be a much abbreviated form of an abridgment 
of Vincent of Beauvais’ big cyclopaedia. It is interesting to note that 
these abridgments must have been made soon after Vincent’s work 
appeared. The derivation of Jacob’s classical references from such a 
manuscript is especially likely in the case of those passages in which 
Vetter has observed a similarity between Jacob and Vincent.” 

In the Castigationes which Scaliger published with his edition of 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius in 1577, there are cited a number 
of readings from what he variously calls ‘‘vetusta excerpta,” “vetus- 
tissima excerpta,”’ “eclogaria,” etc. These agree in the main with 


readings noted by Scaliger in the margin of a Plantin edition of 1569 
now in Leiden and assigned by him to V.A. or C.A., presumably to 
be expanded as vetus anthologia and codex anthologiae.® 


The readings given in the Plantin edition are: 


i. 1. 2 multa; 6 exiguo; 25 Quippe ego iam; 37 Vos quoque adeste Dei; 
44 solo; 48 imbre; 49 rure; 50 caeli nubila ferre potest; 5. 61 semper te; 62 duro 
limine fixus erit; 70 cito; 8. 11 succo; 43 nunc—nung; 9. 9 freta per parentia; 
23 celandi spes; 24 est; 24 vetat; 51 sit procul a nobis formam cui vendere cura 
est; 10. 5 forsan et ille nihil; 37 perscissisque; 49 nitet; ii. 1. 8 Pleno coronato 
vertice stare boves;! 3. 35 pacem; 38 morsque propinqua; 40 cum tribuit 
dubiae bellica rostra rati; 42 ut multa innumera iugera pascat ove; 47 mihi‘; 


1 This is indicated also by the spelling Scalpurius for Calpurnius (Vetter, p. 771). 
While I have no notes on Calpurnius from the Modena and Ambrosian manuscripts or 
from Vincent, it is likely that they all use this form, as it is found in n, Vincent’s manu- 
script. 

2 See Vetter, nn. 67, 72, 77, 146, 202, 268, 464, 520, 704. 


3 Francken in Verslagen en mededeelingen d. kon. akad. v. wetenschappen, X (1865), 
31 ff., and in Jahrb. f. class. Phil., XCIX (1869), 207; Hiller in Rhein. Mus., XXIX 
(1874), 97. Hiller has made it appear likely that in writing the Castigationes Scaliger 
had only his notes in the Plantin edition to depend upon for his information about the 
excerpts. In two passages (mentioned below) Scaliger depended on his memory, 
according to Hiller, in assigning readings to the florilegium. In addition to the inac- 
curacies in the Castigationes pointed out by Hiller is the reading mth for grave in iii. 3. 11. 

4 No manuscript is cited for this reading, but in the Castigationes Scaliger assigns 


it to the florilegium. 
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6. 19 finirent multi leto mala; iii. 3. 11 quid prodesse potest pondus grave divi- 
tis auri; 20 invidia est; 6. 33 quam; 35-36 Non; 44 didicit; 44 suum; 45 non vos 
decipiant; 46 nec capiat—prece. 


This is not the place to discuss Scaliger’s inaccuracy. It is obvious 
that his silence proves nothing as to the reading of a manuscript. At 
best he can be trusted only for the reading of the particular word in 
which he is interested. He tells us in the Introduction of his edition 
of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius that he spent less than a month, 
while recuperating from an illness, in reading and preparing the text 
of these authors. His procedure in the case of Tibullus seems to have 
been to examine the three manuscripts which he had at his elbow 
(the late but complete Cuiacianus, the fragment now known as F, 
and the florilegium) when he came to a passage that he thought could 
be improved and to enter in the margin such variants as impressed 
him. 

An indication that this was his procedure is furnished by iii. 6. 
In line 33 (of his Plantin text) he underlined mihi and wrote quam 
in the margin, assigning it to V (his vetus, or Cuiacianus). Discovering 
his error, he crossed out V and wrote C.C., but, as this too was wrong, 
he changed to C.A. (codex anthologiae?), thus evolving by accident a 
new term for the florilegium instead of the usual V.A. Confused by 
this, he wrote A.A. in 35, then corrected to C.A., which he then used 
also in 36. With this on his mind, he wrote cavere tuos, followed by 
C.A., and suum, followed by C.C., in the margin of 44. He then 
noticed his error and reversed the designations. The new term C.A. 
was more easily confused in mind with C.C. than the old term V.A. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that beginning with verse 45 he goes 
back to his earlier plan of using V.A. and has no further trouble on that 
score. In the title to iv. 1 he first wrote V then corrected to C.C. 
In the Castigationes there is no report of the readings of the excerpts 
on i. 6. 33, 35, 36, 44, perhaps because Scaliger was perplexed by his 
own confused notes on these lines. 

As a result of his method of procedure there are few individual 
readings from his excerpt manuscript. We can, however, come to some 
definite conclusion about the manuscript he had. In i. 1. 49 the Plan- 
tin edition has ture, the generally accepted reading; Scaliger notes in 
the margin rure as the reading of his excerpt manuscript. This read- 
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ing he praises in the Castigationes. It is found in n p a, but e has iure, 
which therefore is eliminated from consideration as Scaliger’s manu- 
script. Similarly, in i. 8. 11 the generally accepted reading fuco 
is that of n and the Plantin edition. The other florilegia have suco or 
succo. The latter is the reading which Scaliger attributes to his ex- 
cerpta and which he defends in the Castigationes. Thus n is elimi- 
nated. It is eliminated also by its reading of solito in i. 1. 44, where 
Scaliger reports and defends solo. The other florilegia have solio 
(corrected to solido in p). This reading in fact eliminates all four 
of the existing florilegia if Scaliger read his manuscript correctly. At 
any rate, p seems to be out of the picture. This becomes certainty in 
i, 10. 49, where Scaliger reads nitet (with n e a), where p has vitet. The 
wrong reading nubilia which p has in i. 1. 50 (against nubila in n e a 
and Scaliger) does not furnish absolutely certain proof, as Scaliger is 
quoting more than one word at this point and has no particular inter- 
est in nubila. Both p a and their parent are eliminated by Scaliger’s 
report of cito ini. 5. 70, agreeing with n e against the wrong cibo of p a. 
The reading limine in i. 5. 62 (so also p a) apparently throws out n and 
e (which have lumine), though one cannot trust Scaliger’s report here 
because he is quoting more than one word. In one other passage his 
report differs from all the florilegia (iii. 6. 45): He gives Non against 
their Ne, Though this is in a phrase, the report may be accurate. In 
any case, the evidence quoted makes it fairly clear that Scaliger’s 
manuscript was not one of our four.! 

Examination of Scaliger’s reports on his florilegium containing 
extracts from the Culex and Aetna in his Publit Virgilii Maronis 
Appendix (1573) reveals little about the identity of his manuscript. 
From the omission of Aetna 633-34 we may judge that it belongs with 
ep a as against n. In Aetna 260 he reports wt, the reading of p a, 
where n e have et. In Aetna 247 he reports Lucifer, where the other 
florilegia have a lacuna, filled in with Lucifer by a second, though 
early, hand in a. It is likely enough that in his manuscript too the 
word was a later addition, but other considerations make it impos- 
sible for his manuscript to have been a. Several readings peculiar to 
it (Culex 151 quae Sc. qui cett.; Aetna 232 ares Sc. orbes cett.) show 
that it cannot be any one of our four manuscripts. 


1 This disposes of Leonhard’s theory (De Codicibus Tibullianis Capita Tria [1882], 
p. 16) that Scaliger used p. 
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The situation in the case of Petronius, extracts from which occur 
in our four florilegia, is very complex. Scaliger made a copy of Pe- 
tronius, now at Leiden, from all available sources, in the course of 
which he used, it seems to me, the same florilegium which we have 
already discussed in the case of Tibullus, the Culex, and the Aetna. 
It remains to disentangle the florilegium readings from the material 
in his copy. The use of a florilegiwm of this type is obvious from the 
fact that among the quotations from the Cena (after p. 40, 1. 2 
[Buecheler]) in Scaliger’s copy are some found only in our florilegia: 
50, 1-3; 50, 9-10; 62, 23—63, 1; 65, 10-11; 70, 9; 89, 5-6. Conversely, 
all of the Cena passages quoted in our florilegia are found in L. 

Besides this, we have knowledge of several other florilegia used 
by scholars in the time of Scaliger or a little later; Tornaesius, Pithou, 
Bongars, Dousa, Memmius, P. Daniel. These will be dealt with in 
another paper. 

Daniel’s manuscript is presumably the same as that from which he 
gives extracts from the Querolus in his edition of 1564. He says that 
it was in the library of St. Victor in Paris and had the title ““Deflorata 
ex bonis auctoribus.”’ Peiper (in his edition [1875], p. xiii) suggested 
that this is to be identified with St. Victor 756 (now Paris 15155) 
merely because this manuscript contains excerpts from the Alda of 
William of Blois, but his suggestion has no merit. St. Victor 785 
(now Paris 15172) actually contains selections from the Querolus, but 
Havet (in his edition [1880], p. 25) showed that this is not the manu- 
script which Daniel meant. The close correspondence of Daniel’s 
manuscript with n (the only one of our florilegia which has been used 
for the Querolus) makes it certain that it belonged to our group. 

The addition of Scaliger’s manuscript to our four and to the Berlin 
manuscript (which, as we saw, beiongs in part to the same group) 
gives us a total of six. As several others are probably still hidden away 
in libraries, it becomes apparent that this particular type of florilegium 
was fairly popular in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This is 
all the more clear when we recall our discussion of the stemma of these 
manuscripts. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of a second group of 
florilegia in the second class. These are in general later in date and 
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much briefer than the others. Those known to me are the following:' 


Berlin, theol. lat. Fol. 381, f. 172v, 1468 [or later; date on f. 144]: iii. 6. 
33-36; 45-46; i. 9. 23-24; iii. 6. 43-44; i. 10. 1-2; i. 1. 1; 3; 5-6; iii. 3. 29-32; 
6. 7; 5. 12; 3. 11-13; 16; i. 8. 9; 2. 92; 8. 45-46; ii. 6. 20; iii. 5. 19-20; i. 3. 
83-84; ii. 1. 11-12; 5-6; 9-10; 7-8; i. 8. 29-30. 

Douai 690, f. 76v, s. XIV: i. 6. 75; 8. 7-8; 5. 70; 9. 3-4; 23-24; ii. 1. 13; 
3. 35; iii. 1. 7; 2. 6; 3. 11; 20-21; 4. 76; 19; 5. 12; 6. 34-35; 43-44. 

Leiden, Vulcan. 48, f. 33, s. XIII [catalogue says s. XIV]: i. 1. 34; 5. 58; 
60; 7. 41; 8. 19; 29-32; 9. 18; 24. 

London, British Museum, Harl. 2745, f. 76v, s. XIV-XV: i. 1. 22; 34; 70; 
4. 18; 5. 58; 70; 60; 7. 41; 8. 19) 41-42; 56; 61-62; 9. 18; 24. 

Munich 291104, f. 3, s. XIII: i. 1. 22; 34; 70; 4. 18; 5. 58; 70; 60; 6. 30; 
7. 41; 8. 19; 41-42; 56; 61-62; 9. 18; 4; 24. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Add. A. 208 (29224), f. 37, s. XIII: i. 2. 87-88; 
3. 64; 5. 61-64; 8. 7-8; 9. 10; 8. 41-42; 9. 3-4; 23-24; 27-28; ii. 3. 35; 4. 29-30; 
6. 19-20; iii. 1. 7; 2. 6; 4. 76; 3. 11; 4. 7-8; 19; 6. 33-36; 43-46. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. 13582, f. 166, s. XIII: i. 2. 87-88; iii. 1. 7; i. 4. 77; iii. 4. 
7-8; 2. 6; 4. 76; 5. 12; 6. 33-36; 43-46. 

Verona, Bibl. Cap. CLXVIII (155), 1329: i. 9. 23-24; 27-28; 4. 21; 9. 3-4. 


The French tradition of these florilegia, as of the longer ones, is 
clear. Par. used to be in Saint-Germain-des-Prés (1123), to which it 
came in 1716 from Saint-Maur-des-Fossés. Its script and contents 
also support French origin. Among other works it contains sermons 
by Guillaume de Merlerant and Pierre le Mangeur. Leid. came from 
the Celestine monastery of Paris, perhaps in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century.? Harl. has an old French note of ownership (f. 120v). 
So far as we know, the entire history of Dou. is French. It contains a 
work by Peter of Limoges, dean of the University of Paris, and one by 
William of Lavicea (Lanicea), an Aquitanian,* as well as extracts from 
Walter of Chatillon and Matthew of Vendéme. Bodl. is written in a 


10f the eight, three have been previously reported: the Verona manuscript by 
Baehrens in his edition, p. vi; the Paris manuscript by Wd6lfflin in Philologus, XXVII 
(1868), 152; the Munich manuscript by Levy in his recent Teubner edition, who as- 
signs it to the eleventh century (which is quite impossible) and makes many errors in 
reporting it. For all these manuscripts I have depended on my own copies or on photo- 
graphs. 


2 Bibliotheca Universitatis Leidensis, Codices Manuscripti, I (1910), 21. 
3 Cf. Hauréau, Hist. litt. de la France, XXVI (1873), 552 ff. 
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good French script. Another proof of French origin is found on f. 
64v, where the following quotation from Martial occurs: 


Illa placet tellus in quo res parva beatum 
Me facit et tenues luxuriantur opes. 


Here an early hand wrote in the margin the laconic but eloquent com- 
ment: Francia. Berl., on the other hand, seems to have been written 
in Germany, to judge from its script and some of its contents. It once 
was in Erfurt. It should be remembered that this manuscript is the 
youngest of all (1468 or later). 

That these are independent of the more complete group seems to 
be indicated by the fact that they include the following passages not 
found in the other group: 


i. 1.22: Mun., Harl.: Agna [dignum, followed by space of five letters, Harl.] est 
exigui [om. Harl.] hostia parva [digna Harl.] soli [sol Harl.] 
i. 3. 64 Bodl.: Ludit et interdum prelia miscet amor 
i. 4. 21-22 Ver.: Nec iurare time Veneris periuria venti 
Irrita per terras et longa freta ferunt 
i. 5. 58 Mun.,! Harl., Leid.: Desevit (deseruit Harl.] iusta lege relicta Venus 
i. 5. 60 Mun., Harl., Leid.: Donis vincitur omnis amans 
i. 6. 30 Mun.: Contra quis feret arma deos 
i. 7.41 Mun., Harl., Leid.: Afflictis [aflictis Leid.] requiem bachus [bacus r. 
Leid.] mortalibus affert [offert Mun., Harl.] 
i. 8. 7-8 Bodl., Dou.: Amor crudelius urit 
Quos videt invitos [invisos Bodl.] subcubuisse [procubuisse Dou.] sibi 
i. 8. 19 Mun., Harl., Leid.: Cantus vicinis fruges deducit ab agris 
i. 8. 29-30 Leid., Berl.: Munera reposcas [M. r. om. Leid.] det munera canus 
amator 
Ut foveat molli frigida membra sinu 
i. 8. 31-32 Leid.: Carior est auro iuvenis cui levia flagrant 
Ora nec amplexus aspera barba terit 

i. 8. 41-42 Bodl., Mun., Harl.: Heu 

Sero revocatur [revovatur Harl.] amor seroque 

iuventus 
Cum ventus infecit cana senecta caput 
{capud Bodl.] 

i. 8. 56 Mun., Harl.: Ipse dedit cupidis fallere sepe deus 


1 Levy is quite wrong in his report here, as elsewhere. 
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i. 8. 61-62 Mun., Harl.: Quid prosunt artes miserum si spernit [spernat 
Harl.] amantem 
Surgit et ex ipso seva! puella thoro 
i. 9. 18 Mun., Harl., Leid.: Sepe solent auro [aure Harl.] multa subesse mala 

From this it will be seen that seven out of eight (all except Par.) 
of our manuscripts have lines not found in the longer florilegia. 
Furthermore, Bodl., Ver., Mun., and Leid. each have lines found 
nowhere else. 

All of the new lines are from the first book. This might be thought 
to be due to the insertion of the new lines in one or more ancestor 
manuscripts coming between these manuscripts and an archetype of 
the longer type (such as n). But the fact that the new lines show 
exactly the same kind of free treatment of the text as the others indi- 
cates that they came from the same original source. The absence of 
new lines from the later books is due rather to the fact that the manu- 
scripts which contribute the largest number of new lines (Mun., 
Harl., Leid.) have no quotations at all beyond the first book. It is 
unfortunate that we have no new selections from the third book to 
compare with the readings of F, the lost fragmentary manuscript 
reported to us by Scaliger. 

In these new passages there is only one contribution to the text of 
Tibullus, as Levy has already pointed out: In i. 8. 61 we are furnished 
the correct reading prosunt as against possunt of A. The correct 
reading occurs in some late manuscripts, presumably through emenda- 
tion. It is possible, however, that it is due to the use in the fifteenth 
century of a florilegium. At any rate, a sufficient number of the 
variant readings of these florilegia are found in various late manu- 
scripts to make certain the use of such a florilegium: i. 4. 22 longa 
freta, i. 5. 60 amans, i. 7. 41 offert, i. 8. 19 deducit, i. 8. 31 iuventus. 
Some of these agreements may be accidental, but it is scarcely likely 
that all are. As some of the late manuscripts show the influence of the 
longer florilegia too, we must assume the use in the fifteenth century of 
both types or possibly of a more considerable florilegium than any 
now known. 


1 Harl. has a wavy line over the last letter of seve which would naturally make it 
severe. It is evident from this that in his original the reading was seve with a corrective a 
above. 
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Let us now take up the lines already known from the longer 
florilegia. I shall first give the variant readings of these manuscripts 
from the text of the longer florilegia as established above: 

i. 1. 1 Berl.: Divicias—sibi fulvo congerit 

i. 1. 3 Berl.: assiduis—hoste terret 

i. 1. 5-6 Berl.: vite traducit, 6 lucet in igne 

i. 1. 34 [beginning De] Mun., Harl., Leid.:—[punctuation] for est Harl. + [= 

est] Leid. 

70 Mun., Harl.: ven [=venit] Mun. 

87-88 Bodl., Par.: dies [deus sscr.] Bodl. 

. 92 Berl.: canas om. 

83-84 Berl. 

. 18 Mun., Harl.: peribit (?) Mun. 

77 Par. 

61-64 Bodl.: te semper [for pauper] a., 62 seper [for fixus], 63 angusto 

70 Mun., Harl., Dou.: sceleri Mun., Dou. celeri Harl., pars (?) levis Mun. 

fore 1. Dou. perlevis Harl., rote Mun., Harl., Dou. 

. 75 Dou. 

9 Berl. 

45-46 Berl.: a om., stirpare, facie d. pelli confidere nove 

3 Bodl., Dou., Ver.: Heu Dou., est om. Bodl. et Ver., collat Ver. 

. 4 Mun., Bodl., Dou., Ver.: eius [for tamen] Dou., tacitus Ver. 

10 Bodl. 

. 23 Bodl., Dou., Ver., Berl.: Neutri [for Ne tibi] Dou., cellandi Ver. pec- 

candi Berl. 

i. 9. 24 Mun., Harl., Leid., Bodl., Dou., Ver., Berl.: ocultos Bodl., Ver., 
vetet Harl. necet [?] Mun., deos Dou. 

i. 9. 27-28 Bodl., Ver.: deos Ver., somno Ver., 28 in vi fata Ver., degenda Bodl. 

i. 10. 1-2 Berl.: 1 Quam fuit horrendus, 2 fere 

ii. 1. 5-12 Berl.: 10 Lanifica, 11 Vosque a., oris, 12 Qui 

ii. 1. 13 Dou. [Casta p. s. only] 

li. 3. 35 Bodl., Dou. 

ii. 4. 29-30 Bodl. [ends Vestis]: avaricie 

ii. 6. 19 Bodl. [Credula vitam only] 

ii. 6. 20 Bodl., Berl. 

iii. 1. 7 Bodl., Dou., Par. 

iii. 2. 6 Bodl., Dou., Par.: forcia Bodl., Dou. 

iii. 3. 11 Bodl., Dou., Berl.: Quidve Berl., grave pondus duuciis Dou. 

iii. 3. 12 Berl.: A. piguia si fundunt munera b. 

iii. 3. 13 Berl.: firmis innixa columnis 

iii. 3. 16 Berl.: A. t. .q.d ista nichil prodessent nisi domus recte gubernetur? 
1 Again Levy is quite wrong. 


ae ok ae ol a ok 
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2 Obviously this was a marginal note (beginning with quod) in the original. 
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iii. 
iii. 
iii. 


3. 20-21 Dou. [begins Falso] 

3. 29-32 Berl.: 29 Nec, 31 cupiunt licet cum p. 

4. 7-8 Bodl., Par.: mente [for nocte] Bodl. 

iii. 4. 19 Bodl., Dou.: mentis corr. to menti Dou., est om. Dou. 

iii. 4. 76 Bodl., Dou., Par.: dulci [for molli] Dou. 

iii. 5. 12 Dou., Par., Berl.: Solicitant Dou., nephanda Berl., Dou. 

iii. 5. 19-20 Berl. 

iii. 6. 7 Berl. 

iii. 6. 833 Bodl., Par., Berl.: mutari Bodl. ymitare Berl. 

iii. 6. 34-35 Bodl., Dou., Par., Berl.: figere Bodl. fundere Par. fugere tristi 
Berl. 

iii. 6. 36 Bodl., Par.: Nec Bodl. 

iii. 6. 48-44 Bodl., Dou., Par., Berl. 

iii. 6. 45-46 Bodl., Par., Berl.: 45 Non Bodl. Ne nos Berl., 46 Ne Berl., ligna 

precem Berl. 


No real help toward establishing the text of Tibullus is given us by 
these readings. In i. 1. 34 the longer florilegia divide evenly on the 
question of the omission or inclusion of est; it is omitted by p a and 
by the Frisingensia. The new manuscripts indicate that the arche- 
type of all the florilegia had est, that this was what Tibullus wrote, and 
that A, the oldest of the complete manuscripts, is once more vindi- 
cated. The fact that it is omitted in the Frisingensia and in some of 
the other florilegia is due to pure coincidence. In the same way the 
correct readings limine in Bodl. (Tib. 78 =i. 5. 62) and iocum in Bodl., 
Dou., Par., Berl. (221=iii. 6. 34) show that the agreement of n e 
in error at these points must be attributed to coincidence, as was 
argued on page 149. 

Some interesting questions as to the nature of the common arche- 
type of all the florilegia are raised by some of the readings just listed. 
In i. 5. 70 the shorter florilegia preserve rote, the reading of A, while 
the longer ones have cito (cibo). This difference may be explained in 
two ways. Perhaps the simpler explanation is that cito was first intro- 
duced into the immediate archetype of the longer florilegia. But 
another explanation is possible, that in the common archetype of all 
the florilegia, that is, the complete Tibullus which was altered and 
marked for excerpting, the reading cito was entered in the margin 
and was overlooked by the archetype of the shorter florilegia which 
have this line. A similar situation exists in i. 9. 3, where the Verona 
florilegium has et in agreement with A, as against est of the Douai 
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manuscript and the longer florilegia. The omission of the word by 
the Bodleian manuscript may be due to a misunderstanding of the 
marks of substitution of est for et in the common archetype, but is more 
probably due to accident. In iii. 4. 19 the Douai manuscript agrees 
with A in omitting est, which is found in the Bodleian manuscript and 
the longer florilegia. This is probably mere accident. In i. 5. 61 the 
florilegia introduce semper for praesto, the reading of A.! In the Bodle- 
ian manuscript we find not only this semper but another one for 
pauper and a third (spelled seper) for fizus in the next line. It would 
be easier to account for this queer situation if we assume that the 
archetype had praesto in the text and semper as a substitute above it 
or in the margin, and that the prominence thus given to semper left 
its mark on the mind of the scribe of the Bodleian manuscript or of 
some earlier manuscript intermediate between Bodl. and the arche- 
type. 

The longer florilegia give iii. 4. 19 after iii. 4. 76. The same order 
is found in Bodl. and Dou., and this was therefore the order of the 
common archetype. Similarly, Dou. puts i. 5. 70 after i. 6. 75, as in 
ne p a; i. 8. 7-8 (found only in Dou. and Bodl.) intervene. As i. 8. 9 
follows immediately after i. 5. 70 in the longer florilegia, it is reason- 
able to suppose that in the common archetype not only i. 6. 75 but also 
i. 8. 7-8 preceded i. 5. 70. There are no other transpositions in Dou. 
In Mun. and Harl., i. 5. 60 (preserved only by them and Leid., which 
however, omits i. 5. 70) follows i. 5. 70. Probably all the changes in 
order (there are still others in the other manuscripts) were intentional 
and should not be used to change the order of lines found in the com- 
plete manuscripts. 

Some agreements in readings between some of the shorter flori- 
legia and one or two of the longer ones are at first sight perplexing. 
In i. 5. 63 the Bodleian manuscript correctly has angusto, as against 
augusto of n p a. The former is probably genuine inheritance, as sug- 
gested above (p. 151). Ini. 5. 70 the Munich and Douai manuscripts 
wrongly have sceleri (for celeri), in agreement with the original read- 
ing of n. It is hard to say whether this is an inherited reading or a 
coincidence in error. In iii. 4. 19 the Douai manuscript first wrote 
mentis, in agreement with n, as against p a e and Bodl. This is prob- 


1T am glad to see that Levy has decided that this is what Tibullus wrote. 
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ably mere coincidence. The fact that the next word begins with s 
would be a factor. In i. 9. 24 the Douai manuscript has deos, in 
agreement with the first writing of p (immediately changed) and 
possibly a. This is almost certainly coincidence. The error was caused 
by the occurrence of deus in the first part of the line and by the 
biblical flavor which resulted from the substitution. Probably the 
agreement of Bodl. with Scaliger’s lost excerpt manuscript in iii. 6. 45 
(Non for Nec) is pure coincidence, even if we grant that Scaliger’s 
report is accurate. The agreement of the highly erratic Berlin manu- 
script with n e in ili. 3. 12 (fundunt Berl. fundant n e findant p a) and 
with n in iii. 3. 31 (cupiunt for cupiant), and its near agreement with 
Vincent in having mutari for imitari (Vincent has mutare), seem to me 
to be without significance. These examples again show that isolated 
cases of agreement in error are not conclusive as evidence for manu- 
script relationship. 

The relation of the shorter florilegia to one another is determined 
chiefly by their contents. It is obvious that the Munich, Harleian, 
and Leiden manuscripts form one group, and that the first two form 
a subgroup. The Munich manuscript has two lines not found in the 
Harleian. Leid. has four not found in either of the other two. As far 
as contents are concerned, Harl. may be descended from Mun., but 
wrong readings of Mun. in i. 1. 70 and perhaps in i. 4. 18 and i. 9. 24 
make this impossible. 

The Bodleian manuscript shows by its contents that it is in no 
way closely related to the preceding group. Mun. has 18 lines, Bodl., 
38; only three are common to both. 

On the other hand, Dou. is much closer to Bodl. in content. Out of 
22 lines in Dou. 16 are also found in the 38 lines of Bodl. Six of the 7 
lines in Ver. are found in Bodl. As all 7 are from Book I it may be 
better to compare with the 18 lines which Bodl. presents from this 
book rather than its total of 38. 

The Paris manuscript is the only one of the eight which lacks lines 
not found in the longer florilegia. It might therefore be descended 
from one of these. But its rather close agreement with Bodl. in con- 
tent makes this unlikely. Fifteen of its 17 lines are found in Bodl.! 


1TIn iii. 6. 34 Par. has fundere; p a, findere; n e cett. rightly have fingere. This may 
suggest that it is derived from a manuscript of the p a family, though the evidence for 
relation to the shorter florilegia seems to me more convincing. 
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The Berlin manuscript clearly stands alone. It is the least faith- 
ful of all to the tradition. Its reading of vite in i. 1. 5 shows how easy 
it was to change the more difficult vita, for the same vite occurs also 
in A. 

The titles and headings of these eight manuscripts are as follows: 
Berl.: Flores tibulli [catch-title tibullij] 

Dou.: Tibullus in primo libro 

Harl.: Incipit florum tibulli [catch-title tybul], Explicit florum tybulli [catch- 
title tibulli] 

Leid.: 

Mun.: Incipiunt proverbia tibullii 

Bodl.: Tibullius 

Par.: tibullus 

Ver.: Tibulus in libro de felicitate pauperis vite, Tibulus 


It will be recalled that in the archetype of the longer florilegia 
the form Tibullus must have been used in the title, Tibullius in the 
running head. The titles in the foregoing eight manuscripts vary in 
the spelling of the name according as the title or the running head of 
the archetype was chosen. In two of the eight manuscripts (Dou., 
Ver.) it is clear from the rest of the title that the original title (not 
running head) was followed, and in these we find the spelling, as we 


should expect, without the 7. The only other point of interest in the 
titles is the identity of those in Leid. and Mun. 

Another Paris manuscript of the thirteenth century (15155) once 
contained Tibullus, as an original Table of Contents shows, but the 
third quaternion (ff. 28-38), which contained these selections, is now 
missing.! . 

As this manuscript contains excerpts from such mediaeval writers 
as Matthew of Vendéme, William of Blois, and Walter of Chatillon, 
I am inclined to group it with the second class of florilegia (in which 


1 To add to the misfortune, the manuscript once contained selections from Propertius. 
Thus far no other florilegium containing Propertius has been reported. Miss Sanford 
(loc. cit.), relying on the Table of Contents, reports the presence of both authors. So 
does Hauréau (Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins de la bibl. nationale, IV 
[1892], 299). The facts are correctly stated in C. Lohmeyer’s edition of Guilelmi Blesen- 
sis Aldae Comoedia (Leipzig, 1892), p. 41. This also contains the best description of the 
contents. This is the manuscript that Meyncke refers to (though he does not give the 
library number) in Rhein Mus., XXV (1870), 452-53. But his inference that Vincent 
of Beauvais must have had a manuscript of this type (in addition to one like p) because 
Vincent quotes from the mediaeval writers represented in the Paris manuscript is un- 
warranted. Vincent does not quote Propertius. 
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there are fewer excerpts from Tibullus), since some of the manuscripts 
of this class include the same or similar mediaeval material. Further- 
more, it is likely that the selections from Tibullus were brief because 
the eleven lost leaves contained selections from ten works. Among 
them was Boethius, which takes up nearly four leaves in the longer 
florilegia. In general, the selections are much shorter than in such 
manuscripts as n. Martial is given about 2 leaves, as against 6 or 7 in 
n and p; Claudian about 4, as against 11 or 12 in n and p. 

Albertus Stadensis quotes two lines of Tibullus (i. 9. 51-52) in the 
form in which they occur in the longer and shorter florilegia.' Since 
he also imitates Propertius freely (Hosius’ 2d ed., 1922, p. xviii), it 
seems to me likely that he used Paris 15155 or a similar manuscript. 
Albertus also quotes from the Alda of Guilelmus Blesensis, and Loh- 
meyer (in his edition [1892], p. 50) points out that Albertus must have 
used a florilegium. He suggests that it was the Leiden manuscript, 
but this is impossible, for the latter reads ipse in 542, whereas Albertus 
and the other manuscripts have ille. As Paris 15155 also has this 
passage, we again conclude that this or a similar manuscript is the 
one which Albertus used. 

In Karl Lachmanns Briefe an Moriz Haupt (1892), page 22, we 
read, apropos of the Berlin florilegium Diez B. 60: ‘‘woraus ich ihnen 
die Tibullusiana [Diez] beilege, das vierte Exemplar der einen Excerp- 
tensammlung.”’ This cannot refer to Tibullus excerpts, which, as -we 
saw, this manuscript does not have, and for which Haupt had no use. 
Probably Lachmann means excerpts from Calpurnius, which Haupt 
mentions in his study on that author.? The foregoing letter was 
written in 1837. What the four manuscripts are may be inferred from 
Lachmann’s review of Dissen’s Tibullus, written in 1836.3 Here he 
mentions the Frisingensia, Vincent of Beauvais, Scaliger’s lost ex- 
cerpts, and the Berlin manuscript written in 1468 (theol. lat. Fol. 381). 
These must be the four. He probably did not yet know of Paris 17903, 
as his friend Schneidewin (to whom he sent the Martial excerpts 
from the two Berlin florilegia) knows nothing of it in his edition of 
Martial (1842). Haupt mentions it in 1854 (loc. cit.). In 1841 Lach- 
mann‘ thanks Haupt, who was living in Leipzig, for the “Excerpte aus 


1 Not as given by the Frisingensia, as implied by Manitius in Phil., LI (1892), 531. 
2 Opuscula, I (1875), 374. 
3 Kleinere Schriften zur classischen Philologie (1876), p. 146. 4 Briefe, p. 86. 
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Tibullius,” which Haupt presumably found in Leipzig (cf. p. 123). 
Of this manuscript I have no knowledge. The Leipzig library could 
give no information. 

Guglielmo da Pastrengo, living at Verona in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, cites, or rather paraphrases, a passage of Tibullus (i. 7. 29-36) 
not found in any of the florilegia. It has been supposed that he got it 
from a complete manuscript of Tibullus, presumably in the Verona 
chapter library, and that the Verona flores of 1329 drew from the same 
source certain lines which are not found in the other florilegia.! But 
the fact that one passage in the Verona flores must have been taken 
from a florilegium (as shown by a title) and that the newly discovered 
florilegia contain passages not found in the others makes it more prob- 
able that the flores of 1329 drew all the Tibullus material from one 
florilegium.2 It is possible also that Pastrengo drew from the same 
source. The changes in word order and phraseology in his quotation 
may be due in part to the liberties taken by the maker of the flori- 
legium. This possibility becomes practical certainty when we note 
that Pastrengo refers to the Laus Pisonis (known to us only from 
the florilegia, except for one complete manuscript now lost) and in 
fact calls it the “Cathalectoim” of Lucan. As the florilegia alone 
have the running head “Lucanus in catalecton,” it is obvious that 
Pastrengo must have used a manuscript of that type. Another argu- 
ment in favor of Pastrengo’s use of a florilegium is that he seems to 
use the form Calphurius for Calpurnius.* Calpurius is the spelling of 
e, Scalpurius of n, Calphirius of Diez B. 60. It was suggested on page 
150 that Calpurius was the spelling in the common archetype of the 
florilegia. Sabbadini suggests that Pastrengo’s silence about Nemesi- 
anus indicates that he had Calpurnius only and that his manuscript 
was the ancestor of the fifteenth-century manuscripts of Calpurnius 
without Nemesianus. But the florilegia attribute the selections from 
Nemesianus to Calpurnius, and Pastrengo’s silence about the former 
is probably due to that fact. If Pastrengo had owned or had access 
to a complete Calpurnius when he wrote his book (before 1350), it is 


1 Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli XIV e XV (1905), pp. 16, 
22; ii (1914), 93. 

2 A careful comparison of the contents of the Verona flores and the other florilegia 
might throw light on this matter. For example, the Verona manuscript has quotations 
from Cicero’s speeches for Balbus and Sestius. These are represented also in n e p a, 
but are otherwise rare (not known to Petrarch). The Verona manuscript contains two 
quotations from Petronius, both found in the longer florilegia (given by Sabbadini, 
II, 95). Its reading facit (94) is found only in these florilegia. The other texts have fecit. 

3 See Sabbadini, op. cit., p. 16, n. 82. 
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scarcely likely that Petrarch would have waited so long (1362) before 
asking for it. 

As with Pastrengo and the Flores, so with Petrarch. Nolhac' con- 
cludes that the slight knowledge of Tibullus shown by Petrarch may 
have been derived from a florilegium, but Sabbadini insists? that he 
must have used a complete manuscript because the name of Delia 
does not occur in the florilegia, and Petrarch alludes to her in the 
verses: 

Longa brevi stringens aderat suspiria cantu, 
Paupertas quem tuta iuvet, quem Delius ardor. 

But Petrarch probably got this from Ovid Am. ii. 9, as he got the 
tone of the first line from Horace Od. i. 33. The constant association 
of Tibullus and Propertius in Ovid and elsewhere was enough to 
suggest brevi cantu, for the elegies of Propertius are for the most 
part short. Sabbadini is willing to concede that the first part of the 
second line, obviously an allusion to Tibullus i. 1, may come from the 
florilegia. 

A heretofore unnoticed but certain imitation of Tibullus makes it 
certain that Petrarch was acquainted with selections in a florilegium 
and not with a complete manuscript. In the Epistolae metricae (i. 7) 
Petrarch writes: 


Nec tibi ficta loquar, mihi nam loquor, absit inanis 
Gloria nil cupio, contenta est vita paratis 

Hoc primum placitis mecum concordat egestas 

Aurea foederibus, non sordida, nec gravis hospes 

Si libet exigui fines mihi servet agelli 

Angustamque domum et dulces fortuna libellos 
Caetera secum habeat vel si libet, omnia nullo 

Auferat hine strepitu, sua sunt, non rura requiro 
Divitiasque patris, pondus grave celsa petenti 
Vinclaque dura animi et cunctorum alimenta malorum. 


The first lines repeat the familiar thought of Tibullus i. 1, but the 
striking parallelism is in the words: 
requiro 
Divitiasque patris, pondus grave. 
With this compare the florilegia of Tibullus (i. 1. 41; iii. 3. 11): . 


Non ego divitias patrum fructusve requiro. 
Quid prodesse potest pondus grave divitis auri? 


Every word of Petrarch’s is a metrical tag taken from a florilegium. 


1 Pétrarque et Uhumanisme (2d ed., 1907), II, 175-76. 
2In a review of Smith’s Tibullus in Riv. di fil. cl., XLII (1914), 351. 
3 Basel edition (1581), II, 82. 
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I say florilegium, for the complete manuscripts of Tibullus do not have 
the phrase pondus grave. In these the line reads: 
Nam grave quid prodest pondus mihi divitis auri. 

Thus the evidence for a complete manuscript of Tibullus in Verona 
in the fourteenth century disappears. The archetype of our complete 
manuscripts must have come from France in some other way. In- 
stead we find evidence for a florilegium at Verona of greater extent 
than any now known. Or possibly there were two, with entirely or 
partially different selections. These selections too must have come 
from France. They may well be those which were used in the fifteenth 
century. It was stated above (p. 165) that both the longer and shorter 
florilegia (or of course an earlier form combining both) were known 
in Italy in that century. It is perhaps significant that some of the 
manuscripts have freta longa instead of freta summa in i. 4. 22, for 
here the Verona flores (the only florilegium that preserves this pas- 
sage) has longa freta. 

Furthermore, it is apparent that one or more florilegia played an im- 
portant réle in the classical revival centering about Verona in the four- 
teenth century, a réle whose importance may prove on further investiga- 
tion to have beeneven more important than the foregoing facts indicate. 

As far as the text of Tibullus is concerned, the net result seems to 
me to be a negative one: I have less faith than ever in these florilegia 
as conservers of the true text. The really interesting result is of an- 
other sort: to show that there must have existed a considerable num- 
ber of florilegia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. We have 
no way of estimating the number, but the divergence of the existing 
florilegia in content makes it likely that the number was quite large. 
This leads to the conclusion that they had a strong influence on the 
culture of these centuries. Is it possible that they were in some meas- 
ure responsible for a wide, if not deep, knowledge of the classical 
authors and thus for that movement which later became the Renais- 
sance? When we recall that one of these florilegia was freely used by the 
dominating figure of the thirteenth century, Vincent of Beauvais, who, 
it has been said, “did more than any other mediaeval writer to 
awaken a taste for classical literature,’ and that a florilegium played 
an important part in fourteenth-century Verona, then the leader in 
the humanistic movement, we are inclined to give this question an 
affirmative answer. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed., 1910), s.v. ‘‘Encyclopaedia.” 
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ON CHAPTER XVIII OF THE RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI 


The Monumentum Antiochenum adds somewhat to our knowledge of the 
fragmentary Latin text of the Res gestae on the monument of Ancyra (see 
Diehl’s 1925 edition), yet the restoration of several important words in the 
chapter is still a matter of conjecture. The most recent edition of the inscrip- 
tion from Antioch (Ramsay and von Premerstein, Beiheft of Klio [1927]) 
offers the following restoration of the eighteenth chapter: 

(ab eo anno q)uo cn et p lentuli c(ons)ules fuERVNt cuM.D(E)FICERent (vec) 
(ti)g(alia tum) centum millibus h(omi)jnum TV(M. PL)VRibVS.(MVL)TO 
fru(MEn) (tarios et n(umma(rio)s t(ributus ex horrEO.)ET.PAT(RiMONIO)M 
(e)o (EDIDI). 

Robinson (AJP [1926], p. 13) begins the chapter with Inde and restores 
publicae opes instead of vectigalia, agro instead of horreo, and dedi instead of 
edidt. 

This note is concerned mainly with the restoration above of horrEO (see 
pp. 80 ff.). The drawing of the fragment upon which Ramsay and von 
Premerstein base their restoration (see Tab. XI, 18, frag. a) shows before the 
O an upper horizontal stroke and apparently the indication of a second hori- 
zontal stroke at about the middle of the letter, which the editors take to be 
E, since F, the only other possibility, could not fit any word that could be 
restored. 

An examination, however, of the photographic reproduction of the same 
fragment in Robinson’s edition of the monument of Antioch (Plate ITI, col. 
V) does not reveal any clear indication of a middle horizontal stroke in the 
letter which precedes the O. The photographic reproduction of Robinson’s 
edition shows a differently shaped break on the fragment, such a break, in 
fact, that there would seem to be enough of the stone preserved to call for an 
indication of the bottom horizontal stroke of the E, especially as this lowest 
stroke in the other examples of the letter Z on the monument extends as far 
or farther than the top horizontal stroke. It also appears quite impossible to 
admit the reconstruction agRO of Robinson, for there is no sign, as far as I 
can judge from the fragment as given in Plate III of his edition, of anything 
but a single upper horizontal stroke. 

Moreover, in reply to my request for information Professor Robinson says 
that he recalls no certain trace of such a middle horizontal stroke on the 
fragment, and he agrees that my suggestion that the letter is 7 is possible. 
I should, therefore, restore the word as frumen7’O rather than horrEO or 
agRO (which Robinson employs in his edition). 

175 
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There is some evidence in favor of frumen]'O. Suetonius (Aug. 41) in 
treating the same subject which we have in the eighteenth chapter of the 
Res gestae says: “Frumentum quoque in annonae difficultatibus saepe levis- 
simo, interdum nullo pretio viritim admensus est tesserasque numarias dupli- 
cavit.”” We should note that the substantives which Suetonius used are 
frumentum and tesseras nummarias. 

Likewise, in chapter xv of the Res gestae there may be some clue to the 
restoration of chapter xviii in the words (of xv): “iterum autem in consulatu 
decimo ex patrimonio meo sestertios quadringenos congiari viritim pernu- 
meravi et consul undecimum duodecim frumentationes frumento privatim 
coempto emensus sum.” In these lines Augustus speaks of money (sestertios) 
which he gave from his patrimony (ex patrimonio meo—exactly the phrase in 
chap. xviii) and of distributions of grain (frwmentationes) which he made from 
grain that he had privately purchased (frumento privatim coempto—Is not the 
expression similar to such a phrase as ex frumento . . . . meo?). 

The reading ex frumenT'O requires two more spaces than the ex horrEO 
of Ramsay and von Premerstein, but the irregularity of the right margin 
and of the size and spacing of the letters in the Monumentum Antiochenum 
readily affords the room for two extra letters. Instead of the tributus of Ram- 
say and von Premerstein we might have tesseras with the change in gender 
of the adjectives that precede the noun, but tributus agrees better with the 
Greek translation and is more suitable with the restoration HDIDI. 


K. Scorr 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


NON-RECIPROCAL USES OF d\AnAov 


Substantially this note was written a score or more years ago, but laid 
aside for fear of saying the obvious. Experience has shown, however, that 
the point to be made needs to be made, not only for the neophyte but also for 
many an accomplished scholar. Grammarians and lexicographers call dAAjAwv 
a reciprocal pronoun and translate it “one another, each other.”’ On consult- 
ing any good dictionary one discovers that “reciprocal” has many uses which 
may well justify the accepted nomenclature; but examples presently to be 
cited likewise excuse the title I have chosen for this note. 

Attentive reading soon makes one aware of marked differences in the use 
of dAAnAwv. Pindar (0.42) uses dAAaAogovia of the slaying of Eteocles and 
Polynices each by the other’s hand. The action is mutual, in the strictest 
sense reciprocal. Herodotus, on the other hand, speaks of the dAAnAodayéy in 
the army of Cambyses, meaning the practice of cannibalism (iii. 25); and 
again, speaking of the final fighting at Thermopylae, says that many of the 
Asiatics xateraréovro {woi ix’ dAAyAwv (vii. 223). In neither case, as Merriam 
remarks on the latter passage, is there any “proper reciprocity.”” Examples 
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of the latter sort are numerous. Arist. (Meteor. 356 a 22) says cairo: wavres 
oi rotapoi paivovra: TeAevTavtes eis THY OddarTav, doo py eis dAAHAOVS— “except 
when one river empties into another.” Similarly he defines episodic plots as 
those in which situations follow one another (wer’ GAAnAa) in accordance with 
neither probability nor necessity (Poet. 1451 b 34), in contrast to those which 
grow one out of the other (1452.4 4). Again (ibid. 1448 b 32) he explains the 
name of iambic verse as arising from the fact dr év ro pérpw rovrw iduBifov 
GAAnAovs, certainly not meaning to imply that everyone who was lampooned 
wrote “iambic” verse. 

An interesting class of examples uses dAA7A wv in relation to a special series 
or sequence, which may or may not be circular. The circular sort may be 
illustrated by the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 194 ff.: 


abrap évrddxayor Xdprres xal ébppoves “Qpar 
‘Appovin 6’ “HBn re Atos Ovyarnp 7’ ’Adpodirn 
épxedvr’ GdANAwy éwi KapTS xetpas Exovoat. 


Here each held “another,” but not each “the others,”’ by the hand. The recti- 
linear group appears, e.g., in the phrase of Arist. (Cat. 1b 16), rav érepoyevav 
kai py br’ GAAyAa Teraypeva, used of terms which do not fall one under the other, 
as not belonging to the same order or category. Likewise we hear of various 
early philosophers asserting that life, animal and vegetable, originated by spon- 
taneous generation from the primeval mire, but in process of time organic be- 
ings arose 8’ dAA7HAwv or €€ GAAjAwv. These phrases may have been unambigu- 
ous, but one cannot be quite sure in view of the Heraclitean doctrine of the 


universal flux and the common belief in the xvxAos yevéoews. Yet one is fairly 
startled by the boldness of Lucretius when he says (ii.75 ff.): 


Sic rerum summa nouatur 
semper, et inter se mortales mutua uiuunt. 
Augescunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur, 
inque breui spatio mutantur saecla animantum 
et quasi cursores uitai lampada tradunt. 


Editors of the poet generally pass over this passage without remark; Giussani 
naturally forms an honorable exception. Lucretius presumably had in mind 
chiefly Plato’s description of the relay torch race (Rep. 328 a), Aapmrddva éxovres 
dadadcovow dAAnAows, combining it, however, with the same philosopher’s more 
precise expression in Legg. 776 b, xaOamep Adumada tov Biov rapadidovres dAAois 
€ dAAwv. 

Sometimes, especially when a considerable group is concerned, éAyAwyv is 
used, even when there is no thought of involving all its members, in order to 
suggest that the matter is of common occurrence. Thus Plato says (Prot. 
323 c), doa yap Pyotvras dAAHAOUS Kaxad Exev avVOpwror pice 7 TUXy, Ovdeis Pypod- 
ta ovde vovbere’ (“Such faults as men think to see in one another, nobody 
rebukes”). The temptation to use 4\A7A wv in reference to a group is so strong 
as to lead at times to an expression which is clearly illogical. In Plato’s Apology 
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19 d, Socrates denounces the misrepresentation of his interests and discourses in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, and after disclaiming all knowledge of the things 
imputed to him, thus appeals to the court: pdprupas 8 ad ipay rovs rodAcis 
mapéxopat, kai d£ud buds dddAnAovs dddoxey re cai Ppdlev, door ewov rwrore axy- 
xoare Sureyopnevov—roddoi St ipav roodtro. ciaiv—dpdlere obv GAAHAOS el 1H- 
TOTE H miKpov 7) méya HKoveé Tis tudv Euod wept Tov ToLOvTwv duadeyouevov 
The colloquial turn of the sentence excuses its faults, if such there be; but 
note what is said. The jurors are urged to tell one another, at first quite 
generally; as an after-thought the appeal is restricted to such as have heard 
Socrates discourse, and this group is bidden pafere dAAHAos. It is obvious 
that those who require to be told are not of the number of those who have 
heard him, and yet dAAyAors is used. Of course it may be said, and truly said, 
that Socrates wished each juror who had previously heard him to confirm to 
his neighbors the truth of his present assertion, expecting that the testimony 
would reach the ears of such as had no personal knowledge of the facts; but 
the use of dAAyAors is certainly not strictly reciprocal. In the orators also the 
jurors are repeatedly urged to inform their fellows of what they know; but 
I have noted only one instance—Andoc. i.37—in which éAAyAvv is used. 
Akin to the passage from the Apology just mentioned is one in the Euthy- 
phro, which long engaged my thought. It is in fact the one which first drew 
my attention to the uses of dAAyjAwv. After pointing out that men, while 
admitting in principle that the wrongdoer should pay the penalty of his 
injustice, dispute about details of particular acts, Socrates asks (8 d), Ovdxotv 
aita ye Tatra Kai of Geo rerdvOaow, cirep ctacidLover epi tov dixaiwy Kal 
ddixwv, ds 6 ds Adyos, Kai of wév Hacw aAAHAovs ddixeiv, of 8 ot hac. This 
has been a crux to all editors. Most have retained the reading of the MSS; 
but that admirable Platonist, James Adam, proposed to emend by reading 
GAN’ dAXovs. Those who observed the letter did all manner of violence to the 
spirit, as may be seen by a few examples. Wohlrab interpreted the text by 
paraphrasing it thus: kai dAAnAovs dducodvres of ev acw ddixeiv, of SF od 
gacw. How an editor of Plato should come to make such a suggestion is 
incomprehensible; for his Greek must mean “Though they wrong one an- 
other, some assert that they (themselves) are in the wrong, while others plead 
‘not-guilty.’ ”’ Fritzsche also offers a paraphrase which has the double merit 
of being possible Greek and making sense: ddiodow dAAnAovs, Kal of pev 
gaow (ddixeioGax), of 88 ot pacw (Kdxeiv). But this is truly, as he says, mira 
breuitas. Professor Burnet, whom no one will accuse of not knowing Plato, 
in his annotated edition (Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito, 
1924), writes as follows: “The meaning of the reciprocal pronoun is a little 
hard to -catch We must, then, take dAAyAovs as determined by the 
meaning of the whole sentence, not by that of the clause in which it happens 
to stand, and we must render, ‘Each party says of the other that it is in 
the wrong, and the other denies.’ That means a good deal more than the 
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more obvious of pév Tots érépovs dacw ddixetv, which would not imply that 
the charge was reciprocated.” These editors have this in common that 
they regard dAAnAovs as strictly reciprocal and as referring to the groups 
of péev .... of dé. This interpretation leads to difficulties which all in 
their several ways confess—Wohlrab and Fritzsche by actual transposition, 
Burnet by saying that the meaning of dAAyAovs is not to be explained 
by the clause in which it happens to stand. It will readily be admitted 
that the presumption is against their view of the sentence, and this presump- 
tion is confirmed when one considers the context. The point is not that 
the gods fall into two groups who recriminate each other, but that they 
must, on Euthyphro’s view, differ, one group from the other, about what is 
right and what is wrong (craodLovor repi tov Sixaiwy Kai ddixwv); it is only 
the assumption that dAA7jAovs must be strictly reciprocal and refer to these 
groups who pass judgment on the acts that creates the difficulty. This I saw 
long ago and in my edition substituted aAAovs for dAAnAovs, but soon repented 
of my sin, because I became aware that the change was not necessary. The 
meaning is simply that the gods differ, one group asserting that A wrongs B, 
while another holds him guiltless. Schanz was quite right in his laconic note 
on d\AnAovs, “hier die einen die andern.” The passage from the Apology 
shows that neither A nor B need be included in of pév . . . . of dé. 

If &\AnAwv derives from dAAos dAAov, this is intelligible enough; it is just 
like “fone another”’ and einander. Strict reciprocity would come to be denoted 
by such an expression not inevitably but rather by chance. The development 
might be compared to the single-pole switch being crowded but not superseded 
by the three-way switch, which works equally well from either end. It seems 
that a comprehensive study of so-called “reciprocal” expressions in a large 
group of languages would reward one who inclines to semantics. 

W. A. Hewen 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


PUBLIUS FLAVONIUS PAULINUS 


A senatorial career which has several interesting points is given in the 
following inscription from Pisidian Antioch, recently published by Professor 
D. M. Robinson.! 

II. SAadyov Mavdei- 

vov tov \aumpéra- 

Tov tyyeuova Neyea- 

vos Alyumrixo(d), mpal- 
ropa, xovaloro|pa], rayiay 
érapxlas Kimpou, mpeo- 


1 Transactions of the American Philological Association, LVII (1926), 230, n. 62; 
cf. Plate XXXV, Fig. 62. 
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Beuriy [Avx]ias Tapdu- 

Nias, ai[diduw] xepedr, 

xethlalpxov wAlarbowpov 

Aeyedvos t’ Pparrncias 

kal 1B’ Kepavvoddpov 
Budxovpov 

Prawvos Abfavwv 

dmedebOepos Tov Eav- 

Tov TaTpwra 


Though the order is in general descending, there is evidently some dis- 
placement; the cursus can be restored as follows: 


. quattuorvir viarum curandarum.! 

. tribunus militum laticlavius legionis X Fretensis 

. tribunus militum laticlavius legionis XII Fulminatae. 
. quaestor urbanus? 

. quaestor [or proquaestor] Cypri® 

. legatus (proconsulis pro praetore) Lyciae Pamphyliae 
. aedilis cerialis. 

. praetor 

. legatus legionis ‘““Aegyptiacae.”’ 


With such a career, beginning with one of the offices of the vigintivirate, 
Flavonius was almost certainly a member of the senatorial order by birth. 
Therefore he is not to be identified, as Professor Robinson suggests, with the 
Pau of the first century who was duuwmvir twice and quinquennalis four 


times,‘ the latter having been a purely municipal official for years. Nor is 
identification with either of the other two Paulini mentioned by Professor 
Robinson possible, as they were both equites, not senatorii. 

The use of the term Aapzpdraros (=vir clarissimus) and the translitera- 
tions of the names of Roman magistracies are strange to inscriptions of the 
first century, but common later. And as Lycia and Pamphylia did not become 


1 Cf. the inscription published by Mommsen in Ephem. Epigr., IV (1881), 322 ff. 
This seems to be the only other case where the term Budxoupos is used for this office. 
This inscription must be dated in the first half of the third century, as it was erected 
a few years, at least, after the removal of the requirement of the legionary tribunate 
before the quaestorship, and yet noi very long after the abolition of the vigintivirate; 
see R. Cagnat, Cours d’ Epigraphie latine (4th ed.; Paris, 1914), p. 101; Lécrivain in 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘‘Magistratus minores,” p. 1540. 

2 See Mommeen, loc. cit., and Staatsrecht (3d ed.), II, 258 f. 

* Cf. CIL, II, 551. 

4 TAPA, LVII, 231, No. 620; cf. Plate XXXVI, Fig. 62B. 

5 Op. cit., p. 231. 


6D. Magie, De Romanorum iuris publici sacrique vocabulis sollemnibus in Graecum 
sermonem conversis (diss.; Leipzig, 1905), pp. 30, 34 f. 
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a senatorial province before 135 a.p.,! Flavonius could not have been legatus 
(proconsulis) there before that date. As the vigintivirate disappears with the 
reign of Severus Alexander,? we can date the inscription roughly within the 
limits 140-250 a.p. 

An interesting problem is presented by Flavonius’ command of the legion 
which is here called ““Egyptian.”’ Of course no member of the senatorial order 
commanded a legion while it was actually stationed in Egypt. As the legion 
III Cyrenaica left Egypt between 120 and 127, and the XXII Deiotariana 
did not remain much, if any, longer,‘ he may have commanded one of them 
after its departure; if so, it would seem that the inscription could not have 
been set up long after 140, since one would not expect these legions to be 
called “Egyptian” for very many years after their removal to another prov- 
ince. But of course he may have commanded the legion II Traiana (which 
replaced those two legions in Egypt), while it was being used temporarily 
outside that province. Though it has been assumed, from the fact that 
tribuni laticlavit are occasionally found in the legion III Cyrenaica,® that 
Egyptian legions were commanded by senatorial legati when used outside 
Egypt,® this seems to be the first actual record of the existence of such a 
senatorial commander. 

This Publius Flavonius Paulinus was obviously a member of the same 
family as C. Flavonius Anicianus Sanctus of Pisidian Antioch’ (who was prob- 
ably an eques),® his senatorial son Flavonius Lollianus, and Flavonia Meno- 
dora, wife of C. Novius Priscus, consul in 152 a.p. He must have been a direct 


descendant of Flavonius Lollianus, the first senatorial member of the family, 
but as we are ignorant of Flavonia’s relationship to any of the others no more 
definite conclusion seems possible. With the possible exception of the 
Flavonia Urbana of an African inscription,’ this family and its freed people” 
seem to be the only possessors of the peculiar nomen Flavonius" who are 
known to us. 


Curnton W. Keyes 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 Ruge in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, XIII, 2275-76. 

2 Cagnat, loc. cit. 

3 Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., XII, 1510. 

4 Tbid., pp. 1794 f. 5 Ibid., p. 1514. 

® Von Premerstein in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., XII, 1148. 

7 Groag in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., VI, 2739, s.v. ‘‘Flavonius.” 


8 Arthur Stein, Der. rém. Ritterschaft, pp. 314 f. (‘‘Miinschener Beitrige zur Papy- 
rusforschung u. antik. Rechtsgesch.” [1927], Heft 10). 


9CIL, VIII, 14827. 10 Groag, loc. cit. 


1 Wilhelm Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, p. 168 (‘“‘Abhandl. d. 
kgl. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. Kl.,”’ N.F., V, n. 5). 
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CICERO PHIL. II. 7 

“At etiam litteras, quas me sibi misisse diceret, recitavit.” 

Apparently, the subjunctive is used here to indicate that the clause in 
which it occurs, guas me sibi misisse diceret, represents a quoted or reported 
statement. This simple explanation (the construction is a common one in 
Cicero and Caesar) is confirmed by the context. Cicero is referring to a letter 
that Antony read in a speech before the Senate on September 19, 44 B.c., on 
which occasion Cicero was not present. Consequently, in the careful manner 
of an attorney, Cicero employs the subjunctive to make it clear that Antony’s 
action was reported to him. Guarded utterance is necessary in a speech which 
analyzes and criticizes most unsparingly every statement of his adversary. 
And so, at the very beginning of the discussion (Phil. ii. 3), the phrase 
contra rem suam is used with precision to show that the trial referred to was 
one in which Antony was indirectly, rather than directly, interested. 

But in spite of this seeming confirmation, no editors, so far as I know, 
interpret the passage in the way I have just suggested. They seem to be 
agreed that the construction is not in accord with grammatical rules. They 
feel constrained to apologize for this ‘‘carelessness of expression” on the part 
of Cicero, a carelessness of expression, however, which they consider finds 
partial exoneration in the fact that it appears elsewhere in classical Latin. 
Reference is usually made to diceret in Caesar B.G. i. 39: “quorum alius alia 
causa illata, quam sibi ad proficiscendum necessariam esse diceret, petebat, 
ut eius voluntate discedere liceret.” But, instead of clarifying the matter, 
this passage only adds to the confusion, as can be seen from the varying ex- 
planations offered for the mood of diceret: Probably a clause of characteris- 
tic; relative clause of characteristic; consecutive subjunctive; subjunctive by 
attraction; the mood is due to a kind of attraction; by a carelessness of 
expression the verb of “saying” or “thinking” is sometimes put in the sub- 
junctive instead of the thing said; the construction is a combination of esse 
dicebat and esset where the force of the subjunctive is “as he said’; sub- 
junctive of words introducing a sentence in oratio obliqua; use of the sub- 
junctive where logically the indicative might seem preferable; the subjunc- 
tive appears due to a slight indefiniteness in the relative; the subjunctive ir- 
regularly used in place of ut dicebat, esset; implied indirect discourse; implied 
indirect discourse with the meaning ‘which, as he said, made it imperative.” 

The commentators, evidently, decide in the first place what they think 
Cicero and Caesar meant to say, and then proceed to force this meaning out 
of the Latin actually used, even though desperate means need to be resorted 
to. They decide that Cicero, in the passage quoted above, really meant to 
say quas me sibi misisse dicebat or quas ego sibi mitterem, but have no little 
difficulty on their hands in explaining why diceret was preferred to dicebat 
or mitterem, when both of these constructions are common in Cicero. That 
the verb happens to be dicere, a word of “saying,” does not make a special 
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case out of the construction, for the subjunctive of reported statement (im- 
plied indirect discourse) does not eschew verbs of this sort, as can be seen in 
Cic. Sen. 78: ‘“Demonstrabantur mihi praeterea, quae Socrates supremo vitae 
die de immortalitate animorum disseruisset”’ (“the views which Socrates was 
said to have set forth”). Nor can a point be made of the fact that diceret 
introduces oratio obliqua, since in this same oration (Phil. ii. 3) criminatus est 
(a verb of “saying” in the indicative mood) also governs oratio obliqua: “De 
amicitia, quam a me violatam esse criminatus est, . . . . pauca dicam.” In 
fact, the proximity of this relative clause, in which the indicative is used, to 
the one under discussion, in which the subjunctive is used, seems to make it 
undeniably clear that the mood of the verb in such clauses does convey mean- 
ing. And a subjunctive, such as diceret, instead of indicating carelessness of 
expression is in reality an evidence of the author’s desire to express the exact 
shade of meaning he has in mind. 


Homer F. REBERT 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


ON LUCILIUS 327 (MARX) 


When one scholar! sees in “zonatim circum impluvium cinaris cludebat” a 
possible reference to a volcanic eruption, adopting Lucian Miiller’s emenda- 
tion of “cinis rarus fluebat” for “cinaris cludebat,” while another,? with the 
less drastic change of cinaris to cinerarius, believed that it referred to a lame 
barber limping about an atrium, it may fairly be said that there is room for 
difference of opinion as to the interpretation of single lines and short passages 
of Lucilius. 

Hardly less diverse are the two interpretations of the line under discus- 
sion,’ which is read in Macrobius Saturn. i. 5. 7 as “tu milli nummum potes 
uno quaerere centum,”’ and in the same way in Gellius i. 16. 10, except for the 
omission of tu. In this instance the textual variants are negligible and the 
only change in the reading of the line that has been suggested is non for tu 
by Hertz in his editio maior of Gellius (1883), which was rejected by Hosius in 
favor of tu. 

Marx,‘ noting that in the Edict of Diocletian oysters are recorded as sold 
by the hundred, as they are in some places today, understood the passage to 
refer to that delicacy. Just how he intended to translate it is not quite clear, 
for in one line of his note he says, “Lucilius nescio quid facit decem nummis, 
i.e., sestertiis,”’ and in another speaks of “ostrea milibus nummum empta.” 
It seems probable, as Fiske understood him,‘ that he referred to “buying one 

1. T. Merrill, Fragments of Roman Satire, p. 28. 

2 Marx, Lucilius, II, 95. 

3 Ibid., 1. 327. 

4 Ibid., II, 125. 

5 Lucilius and Horace, p. 382. 
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hundred oysters at a high price, 1,000 sesterces.” If so, the natural translation 
would be: “You can buy a hundred oysters for one thousand sesterces.” This 
would have been followed by some such expression as “yet you cannot enjoy 
them with a jaded appetite,” if Fiske is correct in equating the line with 
Horace Serm. ii. 2. 19-22. This equation is natural enough with that transla- 
tion, although Marx’s quotation of “tu pulmentaria quaere sudando” seems 
to be made merely to justify the meaning of “quaerere=comparare sive 
emere.” 

To this interpretation there are several objections and queries. To say 
nothing of the fact that the Edict informs us that not only other shellfish 
(echini and sphonduli marini), but also castaneae, nuces siccae, and rhosae, 
were sold by the hundred, Gellius ordinarily quotes complete and intelligible 
sentences, and does not hesitate to add part of a line, or even a single word, 
for the sake of clearness, even when the addition has no bearing on the par- 
ticular point which he is illustrating. Both these features appear in v. 8. 5: 

In medium geminos immani pondere caestus 
Proiecit, 


where geminos .... caestus would have been enough as an example of the 
ablative of description or quality, and 


Domus sanie dapibusque cruentis 
Intus opaca, ingens. 


A still more striking example is found in iv. 17. 2: 


Conicere in versus dictum praeconis volebam 
Grani, 


where the name of the praeco is immaterial to the example of cdnicere, and 
we have a complete sentence without it. He is less particular about preserv- 
ing metrical units, and hence the addition of tu from Macrobius seems un- 
necessary. We might, however, naturally expect him to add ostrea, or in some 
other way make the meaning clear, if the reference was to oysters. 

These two arguments alone are perhaps not of great weight. A much 
stronger one is the presence of wno, which would certainly be out of place, if 
Lucilius intended to emphasize milli nummum as an extravagant price. In 
fact, in line 440 (Marx), where the poet is obviously speaking of a high price 
for oysters, he says “dabis ostrea milibus nummum empta,” as one would 
naturally expect. The use of uno, and the position of milli, uno, and centum 
in the line, seem to suggest a contrast between uno (milli) and centum, with 
the latter as the greater amount, which is possible if we take milli also 
with centum dd xowod; that is, supply milia. Finally, potes is surely not an 
appropriate word to use in that connection (cf. Horace Serm. ii. 2. 19-22). 

One cannot but suspect that Marx’s interpretation was influenced by a 
desire to equate Lucilius with Horace. At any rate, the earlier editors and 
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translators of Gellius, who took the sentence at its face value, rendered it in 
what seems a more natural way: “with one thousand sesterces you can gain 
a hundred thousand”; and I followed them in the Loeb translation. In that 
sense the line might be compared with the “practical education” of the 
Roman boy in Ars Poet. 325 ff., with Persius v. 149 f., “ut nummi, quos hic 
quincunce modesto Nutrieras, peragant avidos sudare deunces,” and with 
Juvenal xiv. 189 ff. 


Joun C. RoLFe 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


“IMPRESSIONS” OF THE 1508 ALDINE PLINY 


Very recently I became the possessor of a 1508 Aldine Pliny, and of course 
compared at once its readings with published reports of other copies. Through 
the kindness of Dr. William Warner Bishop, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, it was possible at the same time to check the various items in a 
second copy owned by him. I do not flatter myself that this examination has 
produced sufficient data to draw final and reliable inferences as to the method 
of printing of the book, its “‘impressions,’”’ and the like; nevertheless a few 
facts emerged, interesting and significant enough to be communicated briefly. 

My copy has an error in pagination which I have never yet seen men- 
tioned; page 90 is numbered “‘(96.” Furthermore, the first word on this page 
appears correctly as ¢~, whereas Drs. Boyer and Dorjahn, in Classical Philol- 
ogy, XX, 51, report that in the copies examined by them it is %, with a blot 
above and to the left, and such too is the condition of Dr. Bishop’s copy. 
Again, all the letters on pages which are wrongly numbered in the text of 
this edition appear in its Index with corrected paging, with but one exception,! 
the letter to Calvisius Rufus on this very page, which is indexed as being on 
page 96. There must be some relation between these circumstances. 

Aside from this, I would point out the following facts with regard to the 
significant variant readings mentioned by Drs. Boyer and Dorjahn (op. cit., 
p. 57). The two copies of which I write have: 


Aldus’ Paging My Copy Dr. Bishop’s Copy 
nutritoria meritoria 


agere 
suffecesset 


1As a matter of fact, there is one other. The Index has ‘Romano 126” referring 
to a letter on p. 226, which in the text is wrongly numbered ‘194.’’ I do not count this, 
however, for it is obviously a typographical, not editorial, error for the correct paging. 
These remarks on the Index, it should be stated, are based upon examination of the 
only two copies accessible to me. The indexes are just alike in Dr. Bishop’s book and 
mine. There are various other errors in the Index, but none of sufficient significance 
to be mentioned in this brief note. 
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Both are agere-texts, yet Dr. Bishop’s has suffecesset, which Drs. Boyer and 
Dorjahn associate with the facere-text (ibid., p. 58), and mine has nutritoria, 
which not only Drs. Boyer and Dorjahn treat as a “‘facere-reading”’ (ibid., 
pp. 57, 59), but of it Dr. George Parker Winship says, in his article on “The 
Aldine Pliny of 1508” (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society [London, 
1926], p. 367), “All the copies of the 1508 edition with facere on page 64 have 
the incorrect nutritoria on page 57, and the agere copies all have meritoria.” 
He ingeniously points out that these two pages lay together in the same forme, 
and continues, “It is therefore not surprising that the two variations are 
always found in the same copies. The alterations must have been made at 
the same time, in all human probability, and must have had some human 
connexion.” 

To return to errors in pagination, aside from the mistake on page 90, there 
is none in these two copies which is not noted by Dr. Winship or Drs. Boyer 
and Dorjahn. The latter, however, state that Professor Merrill’s agere-copy 
has page 245 correctly numbered, while the facere-copies had “ (24.”’ Both Dr. 
Bishop’s book and mine have the latter—another facere-reading in an agere- 
text! Moreover, Dr. Bishop’s copy has page 288 numbered 256, which is 
corrected in Professor Merrill’s agere-text and mine. 

At this point, I think, we should quote Yum-Yum, Ko-Ko, and Nanki- 
Poo, “Here’s a how-de-do! Here’s a state of things! Here’s a pretty mess!” 
But the “state of things,’”’ I believe, tends strongly to show that there is no 
such thing as “impressions” of the 1508 Pliny, and this belief is confirmed 
by what Mr. Ronald B. McKerrow says in his Introduction to Bibliography 
for Literary Students (Oxford, 1927) in the chapter “‘On Variations in Different 
Copies of the Same Edition” (pp. 204-13). The early printer set up and print- 
ed a limited number of formes at a time, ran off enough sheets for the whole 
edition, and then distributed the type, to be used again in the formes next 
set up. From time to time he stopped the press to permit the author or editor 
to make corrections, but he did not discard the uncorrected sheets already 
printed—not all of them, at any rate. The printed sheets were hung up to 
dry, corrected and uncorrected together; thence the binder assembled them 
for the completed book. It was a matter of chance what sheets were put 
together in a given volume. Mr. McKerrow says, “. . . . It cannot be sup- 
posed that the binder, when gathering the sheets for binding, would trouble 
himself as to whether they represented the final corrections or not; he would 
take them as they happened to come. It is therefore quite unscientific to 
speak of a more or less corrected copy of a book—unless indeed it only consists 
of a single sheet, or, indeed, as we shall see later, of a single forme.” In another 
place (p. 175) he states that in early books “edition” and “‘impression’”’ as a 
rule are the same thing. 

We are indebted to Drs. Boyer and Dorjahn for their valuable collation 
of the Aldine Pliny, but I cannot conclude with them that each of the three 
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copies of the 1508 edition which they examined belongs to a “‘separate im- 
pression.” With their work as a basis, I should like to see a dozen or more 
copies carefully checked over. What the result would be it is rash to prophesy, 
but I venture to say that as far as the existence of different “impressions” is 
concerned, or for that matter even of a facere-text and an agere-text in any true 
sense, we may stand with Mr. McKerrow and be very skeptical. We might 
make some deductions as to the point in the run at which certain corrections, 
or mistakes, were made, and perhaps learn even more about the arrangement 
of Aldus’ printing office than Dr. Winship’s skilled analysis has divined. 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


“FATHER TIME” 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, no explanation of the origin of the 
expression “Father Time” appears in our handbooks. It is not listed in the 
new edition of A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, by E. C. Brewer, nor is it 
noted in our standard dictionaries. 

In Orphic Hymn 13 (ed. Abel, p. 65), in connection with the name Cronus, 
there occurs the expression “all-father of time”: ai®vos Kpéve rayyevérop. In 
the first line of the poem Cronus is called paxdpwv re Oe@v rarep 752 Kat dvdpav. 
Compare Isidore Orig. viii. 11. 30: “Saturnus origo deorum et totius posterita- 
tis a paganis designatur.... . ” The first of the Greek expressions is closely 
paralleled by Macrobius Sat.i. 22. 8, ‘““Saturnus ipse qui auctor est temporum,”’ 
and by Servius on Aen. iii. 104, where Saturn is described as “deus... . 
aeternitatis et saeculorum.” Plutarch (Per. iii. 3) speaks of mxpeoBuyerys 
Kpovos. 

Time began when xdos yielded to xoopyos. Diogenes Laertius iii. 73 thus 
records the views of Plato on this point: Sudep dvev ris Tod Kdopov picews 
ovk élvas xpovov' dua yap trdpxeyv avrov Kal xpovov eva. Compare Macrobius 
Comm. in Somnium Scipionis ii. 10. 9: “Sed mundum quidem fuisse semper 
philosophia auctor est conditore quidem deo, sed non ex tempore, si quidem 
tempus ante mundum esse non potuit, cum nihil aliud tempora nisi cursus 
solis efficiat.”’ 

But Cronus too began his existence when the world was emerging from 
chaos, as we learn from Macrobius Sat. i. 8. 6-7: “Est porro idem Kpévos xai 
xpovos. Saturnum enim in quantum mythici fictionibus distrahunt, in tantum 
physici ad quandam veri similitudinem revocant. Hunc aiunt abscidisse Caeli 
patris pudenda: quibus in mare deiectis Venerem procreatam, quae a spuma 
unde coaluit ’A@podirn nomen accepit. Ex quo intellegi volunt cum chaos esset, 
tempora non fuisse: si quidem tempus est certa dimensio quae ex caeli con- 
versione colligitur. Tempus coepit inde: ab ipso natus putatur Kpdvos qui, ut 
diximus, xpévos est.” 
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This passage shows that the name Cronus was confused with the Greek 
word for “time” and in fact identified with it. The idea was so common as 
to provoke the wrath of Arnobius Adv. Nat. iii. 29: “Quis est tam demens qui 
tempus esse dicat deum quod mensura cuiusdam est spatii in continua serie 
perpetuitatis inclusi?”’ It seems superfluous to cite other references. 

The language of the Orphic Hymns is not that of everyday Greek nor are 
the Hymns known to the general reader today. A more likely source for the 
origin of our expression would be a well-known author. These conditions are 
fulfilled by Pindar Ol. ii. 19 (31): ypovos 6 ravrwv raryp. Worthy of mention 
perhaps in this connection are 6 yypacxwv xpovos, as used by Aeschylus Prom. 
Vinct. 981, and also a sentence from Scythinus (Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec., IT, 
113): xpévos éori torarov Kai rp@rov Kai éxe. év EwuTG wavta Kai Corveis del... .. 

The expression “Father Time” may of course have been coined inde- 
pendently of Greek, but my quotations show that the suggestion of a Greek 
origin is not entirely fanciful. 

It may not be amiss to add as an epilogue to this note the fact that Father 
Time had a daughter: ‘‘Alius quidam veterum poetarum cuius nomen mihi 
nune memoriae non est Veritatem Temporis filiam esse dixit”’ (Aulus Gellius 
Noct. Att. xii. 11. 7; ef. Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 11-12). 


EuGENE S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


"Aduyrov Adyov 
In the Introduction to Earle’s Alcestis, page xxviii, we read: “The popu- 
lar character of Admetus among the Athenian people appears to have been 
that of the typical coward, as we may gather from the opening of a familiar 
table-song (scholion) : 
*Adunrov Adyov @ ératpe palay rods dyabods pide, 
tov dedrav 5 dréxov yvods dre decdav SALyn xapts.” 
This, I think, is quite fantastic. Logos here is not “story” but “saying,” and 
deilos is not “coward” but, in antithesis to good, “bad” or “base.” But I 
should have let this fancy of an ingenious and too early lost American scholar 
rest, were it not that the error, as I deem it, is found also in Starkie’s Wasps 
1238, and has just been repeated in the third volume of the Loeb Lyra Graeca. 
Edmond there renders the distich (attributed to Praxilla by the scholiast on 
Aristophanes’ Wasps 1239): “Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and 
seek acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward hold thee aloof, since 
there is little gratitude in such as he.” 
These authorities will go far to establish the error, in spite of the fact 
that a substantially correct interpretation, in whole or part, is given by many 
older scholars, e.g. Casaubon, Erasmus, and Stephanus s.v. deAds,! and after 


1 Cf. Schweghiuser’s elaborate note on Athenaeus 695C, in his Animadversiones in 
Athenaeum. His translation is perhaps ambiguous—‘‘Admeti cantionem, amice, ubi 
didiceris, bonos et strenuos ama: ignavos et imbelles devita.’’ Erasmus, Proverbia, 
calls it ‘‘Admeti naenia.” 
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them, by Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, II, 321: “Freund, merke dir den 
Spruch des Admetos.” The translation of Yonge, 1854, has “Admetus’s 
story” and “cowards.” The Didot edition, 1860, renders “‘Admeti historiam.” 
Hickie, 1889, ‘““My friend, having learned the story of Admetus.”’ Droysen, 
1881, “‘Hér’, Freund, das Admetsliedchen von mir.” Rogers, 1916, ‘From the 
story of Admetus learn, my friend, to love the good.” Van Dale, 1924, 
“Tnstruit, cher compagnon, de l’histoire d’Adméte.” 

It seems worth while then to point out why the meaning is probably not 
“the tale of Admetus” but “the saying of Admetus.”” The word Adyos may 
of course mean “theme,” “‘plot,” “motif,” of a play or story. It, or Aoyidov, 
is so used in Aristophanes for example (Wasps 64), and Adyos is the normal 
designation of a fable of Aesop. It also may mean “matter,” “affair,” “sub- 
ject for consideration,” “topic of conversation” (ef. Euripides T'roiades 706). 
A common meaning of Adyos with the genitive is “speech,” “saying,” as in 
Theognis 1147: ppafécOw & ddixwy avdpSv oxdduov Adyov aici. It may of course 
also mean “the story” or “tale” of. But most of the examples quoted from 
Pindar are not quite pertinent and mean rather “fame” or “glory.’”’ As for 
example . . . Adyov "Odvaaéos (Nem. vii. 21). And even I think 

&mopa yap déyor Alaxod 

mwaltdwy tov &ravra por dueNeiv [Nem. iv. 71]. 
Cf. also Nem. i. 34 where we have not the genitive, but Adyov .... ds. Cf. 
further O. vii. 21. 

However that may be, there are very pertinent examples of Adyos as 
saying accompanied by the quotation of the saying. Cf. Pyth. ix. 94: 

obvexev, el pidos dorar, el tis avTa- 
es, 76 y’ ey Ev werovnuévor eb 
bh Adyor BAarTwv adlovo yépovTos KpuTTETY. 
keivos aiveiy kal rov éxOpdv 
mwavtt Ouug obyye dixa Kada péfovr’ evverer. 
Cf. further Pyth. 3. 80; 7. 21; 8. 38; 4. 59; Nem. 9. 6; 10. 11. 

For the rest the interpretation of the passage does not necessarily depend 
on the meaning assigned to Adyos. On no rational interpretation can it be used 
to prove that Admetus himself was regarded as a coward. The dyafovs are 
evidently the ‘“‘good” of Theognis and deAds is not specifically coward but the 
“base,” the “inferior.’”’ And the admonition which the drinking song bids the 
comrades heed is the old precept of Theognis. 


Kakotoe 5¢ uu) mpocouldre 
dvipacw, 4d’ alel trav dyabdv exeo 


radra pabdw ayabotow dsuidee, x.7.d. [31 ff.]. 
Its meaning is: 
Hear Admetus’ word, friend, and take heed. Choose 
the good man for thy friend. 
Flee from the base, for from the bad, small good 
you'll get in the end. 
Pau. SHOREY 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Fishing from the Earliest Times (2d Ed.). By Witu1am Rapcuirre. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. xxi+494, with 59 
illustrations. $6.00. 


The first edition of Fishing from the Earliest Times, by William Radcliffe, 
was published in London in 1921 by John Murray. Although numerous minor 
changes have been made in the second edition, it is not called a “revision,” 
probably because this word would lead the reader to expect more than is war- 
ranted. In the text the changes are very few; in the footnotes there have been 
some additions and deletions and a number of other alterations in the interest 
of precision. The number of pages of text and notes remains the same, but 
fifteen pages of Bibliography are a welcome addition. 

The Contents of the volume are as follows: Introduction (pp. 1-60); 
“Greek and Roman Fishing” (pp. 61-298); “Egyptian Fishing” (pp. 299- 
346); “Assyrian Fishing” (pp. 347-94); “Jewish Fishing” (pp. 395-446); 
“Chinese Fishing” (pp. 447-68); Bibliography (pp. 470-84); Index (pp. 485- 
94). 

One notes immediately the great disparity in the amount of space devoted 
to the last sections as compared with the Greek and Roman. The difficulties 
encountered in reconstructing a picture of fishing among the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Jews, and Chinese are so great that only a person with the hope- 
fulness of a fisherman would essay it. The material is scanty and fragmentary, 
and only too often a piece of information has to be deduced from an etymology 
or a long argument. The arduous nature of the task should make us even 
more grateful for the results achieved. 

I never cease to marvel at the number of human activities whose origin 
is credited to the Greeks and Romans or whose history is largely recorded 
by these nations. Even the sections of this book dealing with Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Jewish fishing would suffer without Greek and Latin references. 
Is any of our own informational literature being so well written or so interest- 
ingly presented that the world will never let it perish? 

The period covered by the volume extends from the Stone Age to 500 
A.D., a terminus ad quem chosen primarily to bring Ausonius well within it. 
The author is an experienced fisherman and pisciculturist. The work is de- 
voted primarily to fishing and fishers, not to fish. Furthermore, fishing suiper- 
stitions are in general excluded (p. 59). 

The volume is comprehensive in the field to which it is limited. The classi- 
cal Bibliography lists ninety-four authors. If I find an occasional item omit- 
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ted, I feel that it is from choice, not an oversight. All literature that might 
have even a remote bearing upon the subject has been ransacked. 

The first edition was charged with being discursive; the second still is, 
but as a rule entertainingly so. In this era of footnote scholarship I am grate- 
ful for such paragraphs as the following (p. 100): 


The Dolphin by its engaging habits of aidfulness and of comradeship—to it 
scarcely anything human seems alien—evoked gratitude and liking. The Tunny, 
apart from the wonder awakened by its multitudes and its migrations, compelled 
an economic interest from its food-producing quantities and qualities. Rhode has 
excellently summarised the dissemblance: ‘“Delphinus veterum cordibus atque 
animis se insinuavit, thynnus gulis atque ventriculis.” 


I am, however, becoming a little tired of reading of things which, like 
Topsy, just “growed” (xi. 7). Sometimes I wish Topsy had been a dwarf. 

Of special interest to fishermen is chapter x, “The First Mention of a 
Fly” (pp. 152-58). The first mention of the use of natural and artificial flies 
for fishing has been generally ascribed to Aelian (De natura animalium xiv. 22 
and xv. 1). Quite convincingly Mr. Radcliffe now holds that the first reference 
to the artificial fly is made by Martial (v. 18. 7-8): Namque quis nescit | Avidum 
vorata decipi scarum musca? 

After listing the various theories of the meaning of the vexing words 
dypavAovo Bods xépas, Iliad xxiv. 81 (see also Odys. xii. 253), Mr. Radcliffe gives 
his own view (p. 84): 


Finally the explanation first suggested by Mr. C. E. Haskins and adopted by 
Dr. Leaf, that xépas was an artificial bait of horn, appears to me as an angler and 
as having seen in the Pacific, but not used, ‘bait fish-hooks made of shell all in 


one piece, of a simple hooked form without any barb,” to be perhaps the most 
likely solution of our problem. 


Apropos of the use of nets drawn in by oxen (p. 243) mention might be 
made of an African mosaic which, though very imperfect, shows a pair of 
oxen helping fishermen to pull in their catch of small fish (Archdologischer 
Anzeiger, XV [1900], 67, Fig. 2). Aelian’s story (op. cit. xiv. 25) of the use of 
oxen to land the silurus is duplicated and even exceeded by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
ix. 44-46), who says, at second hand of course, that in the Ganges fish caught 
hold of elephants by their “hands” and pulled them in. 

Several things about the mechanics of the book are open to criticism. 
Greek and Latin nouns, sometimes with adjectives, are quoted in the oblique 
cases in which the authors used them, e.g., viris peritis (p. 181). This may 
not be heinous, but who can tolerate ‘““Mommsen’s Inscriptionum Latinarum’’ 
(p. 285)? 

On page 439 I decide to find out what “‘Keller, op. cit.” means. Me refero. 
I find the same thing on page 274. Me refero. I find the same thing on page 
220. Ausus quin etiam voces iactare per umbram implevi clamore vias. Here I 
give up the search, for the title issues from a nook in my brain. I believe that 
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the Bibliography of the second edition eliminates this defect almost entirely 
if one remembers to refer to it. 

Real. Enc. occurs but eleven lines below Real-enc. (p. 285); Jewish 
Encyclopaedia but twelve lines below Jewish Ency. (p. 401). Unspiceful 
variety occurs in Encycl. Bibl. (p. 419), Ency. Bibl. (p. 426), Encyc. Bibl. (p. 
437). 

Why should anyone use the Delphin edition of Pliny the Elder (see p. 92), 
with its clumsy chapter references, when the Teubner edition, with its con- 
venient section numbers, is readily accessible? 

The Carthaginian who wrote a work on agriculture is called Mazo (p. 54). 
Varro Sexagesis (p. 284) is italicized as a title, and a fragment from Varro is 
given as “ap. Man. Mare.” 

Fortunately these blemishes are in the footnotes and in no way impair 
the readability of the book. These and other minor errors serve to show how 
eternally vigilant a scholar must be in order to keep his footnotes flawless. 

Of a mosaic (illustrated on the plate facing p. 240) showing a number of 
fish swimming about a fisherman in a boat, the following comment is made 
(p. 239): 

The fisherman on the Mosaic from the Hall of the Mystae in Melos (R. C. 
Bosanquet, in the Jour. of Hellenic Studies (1898), xviii. 60 ff., Pl. I) appears to 
have been using a glass bottle half-filled with wine as a lure. The inscription 
MONON MH TAOP is generally taken to be late Greek for ‘Everything here 
except water” (which will be supplied by the next rainfall). But the words might 
be legitimately rendered: ‘Only let no water be used’—a natural exclamation from 
the devotees of the wine-god! Prof. Bosanquet, despite his fine sense of humour, 
has missed the double entendre. 


So have I. 

The identification of the “glass bottle” is by no means sure, since the 
mosaic is not intact in the center. The inscription means that the fish are so 
lifelike that the only thing they lack to make them swim is water. There is no 
thought of ‘the next rainfall.” The joke is one that no ancient would under- 
stand, and only an Englishman or an American would have thought of it. 
Furthermore, Professor Bosanquet has no interpretation of his own; he adopts 
the views of Dr. Sandys. There is toc much slack line in the entire note. 

It is a matter for congratulation when any author writes a book giving a 
reliable survey of an entire field, and still more sc in the case of a pioneer work. 
It is an even greater achievement to impart literary touches to an encyclopedic 
volume of this kind and to make it thoroughly readable and enjoyable. 
Scholars can write books that are appreciated by men working in the same 
field; it is quite another thing to satisfy scholars and at the same time to make 
a general appeal. Mr. Radcliffe has done this. (Reviewers think it their duty 
not to be satisfied.) : 

In the Preface to the second edition we are told that one thousand copies 
of the original edition were sold in thirteen weeks. I regard it as a great 
tribute to and by the reading public that it has made possible a second edition. 
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An appreciation (rather than a review) of the first edition may be found in 
the Journal of Roman Studies, X, 96-97 ; see also the Classical Review, XXXVI, 
123-24. 

We still need someone to do for fish what D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson 
has done for birds (in A Glossary of Greek Birds). Classical scholarship would 
welcome such a work from Mr. Radcliffe. I should like to see also a volume 
on the fish superstitions, ancient and modern, of the lands encircling the 
Mediterranean Basin. An ichthyological Odyssey around the Mediterranean 
would yield rich returns. That there is abundant opportunity to explain and 
illuminate ancient statements about fish and fishermen through a study of 
the methods and the lore of fishermen in the Mediterranean today is nowhere 
better demonstrated than in Professor Thompson’s recent article “How to 
Catch Cuttlefish,” Classical Review, XLII, 14-18. 


EKuGene 8S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Horace, Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica, with an English Translation. 
By H. Rusuton Farrctoveu. Loeb Classical Library. New 
York: Putnam’s, 1927. 


This is a somewhat more ambitious volume than others of the series in 
which it appears. In addition to the translation the author has made an inde- 
pendent recension of the text, and has added notes, both textual and explana- 
tory, with unusual fulness and with frequent reference to the more recent 
critical and interpretative literature of the subject. The abundance of textual 
notes is rather confusing than helpful. An edition with translation, designed 
one must assume primarily for the English reader, scarcely demands an 
extensive critical apparatus. Yet here is a mass of notes, the great majority 
of which are quite without significance for the constitution of the text, and 
for the innocent layman they must prove a source of distraction and irritation; 
especially because of the numbers affixed to words in the text, which are 
calculated to make the reader suspect that he will miss some valuable clue 
if he fails to examine the reference. But what does he find? Take for example 
Sat. ii. 7. 19—a single line with three notes, where there is not the slightest 
room for doubt about the correct reading. Or take again the short epilogue 
to the Letters, with eight critical notes recording in all but two instances mere 
scribal errors, which no modern editor has thought of adopting. If on the 
other hand these notes are meant as a sufficient apparatus for the technical 
scholar, criticism would have to be much more severe, because of the obscure 
and arbitrary character of the annotation, which yields no clear record of the 
text tradition without reference to other books. 

A critic who has busied himself with the history of Roman satire will find 
much to perplex him in the brief introductory sections on “the Earlier History 
of Satire,” and on the “Relation of Horace to Lucilius.”’ Here the author re- 
veals himself at once a fundamentalist and a radical. He believes in the pre- 
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historic origins of Roman satire, and accepts all the implications that used 
to be drawn from Livy’s chapter as historical fact, and has added some new 
ones of his own. He even finds in Horace’s early work (i. 7) some vestigia 
ruris of that early time. Extraordinary the tenacity of this fable convenue of 
an antiquated literary history. As radical he embraces everything that Ennius 
wrote, apart from drama and epic, among his satires. He accepts far too 
readily the conclusions of Fiske in tracing the origins of Horatian satires to 
specific Lucilian prototypes. But no one understood better than Fiske him- 
self the highly conjectural character of his own identifications. 

As for the translation, dipped into casually at different places (for it can 
scarcely be demanded that a reviewer shall read conscientiously the whole 
rendering of a familiar author), it makes an excellent impression of fidelity 
and of idiomatic smoothness, and improves apparently as the work proceeds. 
Examined more closely in a limited number of poems, especially of the first 
book, one comes inevitably upon points of dissent. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Fairclough is a competent Latinist, and that he is well able to defend 
himself against another’s strictures. Nevertheless I shall venture to take up 
two or three examples. 

The first—a mere matter of divergent opinion—relates to his judgment of 
the second satire, “an immature and forbidding sketch, coarse and sensa- 
tional.” It is a criticism which in current parlance would be called Victorian, 
and recalls the days when this composition was omitted from editions, as it 
is generally omitted from translations. (As a literary curiosity may be re- 
called Pope’s notorious version, from which he withheld his name, a reticence 
which the language has compelled his editors to respect).! But as a satire— 
and satire never claimed to be prudish—it is one of the cleverest and most 
pungent that we have from antiquity, in interest-and vivacity far surpassing 
the first, third, or fifth. One must know the composition to appreciate why 
Horace made headway on so small a body of early work. Though colored 
with a cynicism which discounts its moral profession, to point out the disad- 
vantages of adultery, yet its argument belongs in the sphere of serious ethics, 
as the discussion attributed to Socrates, Diogenes, Cercidas, and Plutarch 
reveals. To the satirist folly and stupidity are worse than vice, and we need 
not therefore complain of the lack of serious purpose in Horace’s treatment. 

In Sat. i. 3. 64 Mr. Fairclough has apparently overlooked the ancient 
antithesis between legentem aut tacitum when he translates, “interrupting you 
perhaps while reading or thinking,” which should be translated simply 
“while reading or silent,” since even private reading was habitually aloud. 
In the fifth satire an old oversight is perpetuated both in the Latin text and 
in the translation. “(Here Maecenas was to meet us Here I put black 
ointment on my sore eyes. Meanwhile Maecenas arrives, etc.”” The example 
has been used as a mark of the rambling disconnectedness and insignificance 


1 Sober Advice from Horace to the young Gentlemen about Town, as delivered in his 
Second Sermon, imitated in the manner of Mr. Pope (without date, probably 1734). 
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of the episodes which Horace records.! But if one will note the significance 
of the lively historical infinitive illinere he will see that the episode of the 
ointment belongs closely to the following interea: “While I was just smearing 
my eyes with black ointment—right in the midst of it arrived Maecenas,” a 
dinner guest arriving, so to speak, while you are in the towel-and-lather stage 
of dressing. 

The author has at times followed a principle of literal representation of 
Latin words, sometimes happily but not always. ‘Telling the truth as he 
laughs” seems a crude rendering of ridentem dicere verum. “If one splits it 
up,” just below, aims apparently at etymological exactness for quod st commin- 
uas, but fails to satisfy the sense, nor does “I clap my hands for myself” 
seem the happiest rendering of mihi plaudo. Again in Sat. 3 egomet mi ignosco, 
“T take no note of myself,” aims to preserve the play on ignoro but conveys 
no relevant meaning. In Sat. ix cupio omnia quae vis misses both meaning 
and urbanity when rendered “I hope you get all you want,” and the same 
may be said of the following numquid vis, “Nothing you want is there?” In 
Epp. i. 3 quod si frigida curarum fomenta is interpreted tortuously and yields 
the phrase “those cold compresses,’ which is rather lower in the scale of 
verba propria than Horace descends. Fomenta had already a well-established 
history of figurative usage which the English word lacks. In iv, sermonum 
candide iudex ends flatly in “impartial critic of my chats,’ and at least 
startling is the familiar conclusion of the first letter, ‘‘save when troubled by 
the flu.” Familiarity is rather overdone in “tiny tots” for parvis pueris, in vii, 
and in the same passage, ‘‘you’ll be leaving them for the swine to gobble up 
today”—porcis comedenda, where one might suggest that having ventured 
“gobble” a less stately word than “swine” might have been in place. Such 
errors of judgment, as these seem to me, are not frequent, but another ex- 
ample occurs in the familiar passage of Sat. i. 3, where parents are described 
as softening indulgently the deformity of a child by an affectionate nickname. 
To attempt translation of paetus pullus scaurus varus by such “little language” 
as “Blinky,” “Chickabiddy,” “Curly Legs” is grotesque and pointless, since 
the English words, to put it mildly, lack the distinguished associations which 
the Latin names carried. A wise translator will carry over the Latin words 
with such explanation as the note to this passage provides. 

But to review any prose translation of a familiar poet—especially if he 
be a poet only by grace of form—is a task for the reviewer thankless, and 
toward the translator ungracious. To furnish that which is desired, a read- 
able and faithful rendering of language so subtle in its felicities, so plain in 
its content, and furthermore to set it boldly over against the Latin text, is a 


1Cf. Gibbon, Recueil de mes Observations (London, 1796), II, 332: ‘Ils pouvoient 
réjouir des voyageurs en humeur de s’amuser de tout; mais comment un homme de 
gofit pouvoit il s’en souvenir le lendemain? Ils valent cependant encore mieux que 
les infirmités du poate, qui reviennent plus d’une fois: les emplAtres qu’il se mettoit 
aux yeux, et le sale accident qui lui arriva pendant la nuit.” 
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hazardous undertaking. The translator, all but doomed beforehand, sets him- 
self up as the target for the whim of every Horatian devotee—vitreo daturus 
nomina ponto. Success is all but impossible, correctness the only goal of 
ambition, helpfulness the only reward. Such a service of self-sacrifice Pro- 
fessor Fairclough has performed. It should silence the cavil of connoisseurs, 
as it will invite the gratitude of a multitude of readers whose Latinity no 
longer meets the test of an uninterpreted page. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON 
New Haven 


Plotin, Ennéades. Texte établi et traduit par EmILe Bréaier. 
(Collection des Universités de France, publiée sous le patronage 
de l’Association Guillaume Budé.) Société d’édition ‘Les Belles 
Lettres.” Paris, 1924-25. Vols. I-III. Pp. xlv+134; 139; 177. 


In these volumes M. Bréhier gives us the text and translation of Por- 
phyry’s Life of Plotinus, and of Enneads i-iii. The Introduction, attached to 
Volume I, discusses the life of Plotinus, his writings, chiefly from the point of 
view of literary form, and the problems involved in establishing a text. 
Bréhier defends the accuracy of Porphyry’s chronological list of the treatises, 
and rejects the arguments of Thedinga and Heinemann against the authentic- 
ity of certain portions of our collection. 

Bréhier’s critical apparatus is the most useful that we have. It contains 
readings from collations used in the editions of Creuzer and of Miiller; from 
Parisinus A, a manuscript of the fourteenth century, and Parisinus B, of the 
fifteenth, collated by Bréhier; from ancient authors who quote Plotinus; and 
conjectures of numerous scholars from Ficino to the present time. The text 
is more conservative, on the whole, than that of Volkmann. 

Bréhier’s translation is always lucid; he very seldom evades difficulties; 
and there is no trouble in discovering how he construes the Greek. If his 
translation lacks the eloquence of Stephen Mackenna’s, it is the less likely to 
lead the reader into exaggerated conceptions of Plotinus’ usual style. Bréhier 
gives many new interpretations. Some are certainly right; others are of pas- 
sages of such difficulties that one can feel little certainty as to the exact 
meaning; others are clearly impossible. I may perhaps be permitted to suggest 
that if the editors in charge of important series of translations took greater 
pains to correct what may be called “accidental errors,”’ the value of these 
works would be very greatly increased. 

I desire to call attention to the following particular points: 

In Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, chapter xx, émcypaderac 82 1d BiBréiov 
Aoyyivou mpos Tdwrivov cai TevriAcavov "Apédov epi réAous means “The work 
was entitled On the End: in answer to Plotinus and Gentilianus Amelius,” 
not “Ce traité est intitulé De la fin, et il est dédié 4 Plotin.” In Ennead i. 2. 2, 


pardov 8 ra éyyis perarAapBave: Yuxn & eyyvrepov cwparos al cvyyevéotepov 
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Tavry Kat mAéov perarap Bava, dore ai éararav Gos pavtacOeioa, pi Td wav 
Gcod rovro 7 is translated “l’Ame qui en est plus voisine que le corps, et les 
étres du méme genre que l’Ame y participent plus que le corps. C’est & telle 
point qu’elle trompe en se faisant prendre pour Dieu et qu’elle croit fausse- 
ment que ce qui est en elle est la totalité de l’étre divin.” Ficino gives the 
right sense: “Anima vero propinquior cognatiorque est quam corpus, ideoque 
particeps illius evadit: adeo ut fallat deus apparens, suspicionemque inducens 
ne totum dei hoc sit.” In i, 2. 6, 4 88 dvdpeta dwdOaa xa Suoiwow Tod mpds 6 
Brera arabes dy rv piow: airiy 8 ef dperis, iva uy cvpraby To xeipou wvvoixy 
is translated ‘‘Ainsi dans cette forme supérieure de la vertu, l’Ame est simple- 
ment elle-méme et n’a plus de relation avec le principe inférieure.” It means, 
as the older translators saw, “whereas it is from virtue that the soul acquires 
its impassibility.” In i. 4. 7. éxrrdoas dpyav is to be taken, with Bouillet, as 
“la perte de son pouvoir,” not “la chite d’un empire.” In the same section, 
}.... Pvow Toavry ola kai Ta ToadTa dépew means “‘is such as to bring these 
things to pass,” not “telle qu’il faut supporter ces accidents.” In i. 4. 10, 
in the sentence beginning AavOave dé, the phrase epi taidra refers not to “des 
objets intellectuels,” but to material things. In i. 5. 1, ob8 yap 7 pujun Tod 
evdaipovaoat mrotot dv Tt, ovd’ év TH A€yerv, GAN’ ev TH SiaxeicGai wus 7d ebdarpo- 
vév, translated “le bonheur n’est pas une chose qui se développe, comme 
un discours, mais un état,”’ must mean ‘Happiness consists not in recounting 
[the past], but in a certain state.” In i. 8. 4, in the sentence xai dee Hy TAnv 
Brérovea eis 6 pn Br€meL, ds AeyoueOa Spav Kal 7d oxdTos, the subject of BAe is 
the same as that of éye, not “l’Ame supérieure.” Ini. 8. 6, éxeivm 88 ra dyabG 
mas av TL ein evavtiov; ov yap d) woodv is translated ‘Ce contraire serait sans 
qualités.”” But the subject of the latter clause is 76 dyaov. In i. 8. 8, rAjpes 
pav yap dAdo kal tats érBuvpiais Kai tats Suavoias, xevol 5 dAAo: means “When 
we are replete our desires and thoughts are different from what they are when 
we are empty,” not “Les désirs et la réflexion sont surexcités, chez les uns, par 
la nourriture, et chez les autres, par le je(ine.”’ 

In Ennead ii. 3. 2, popas dnAovert cwpuarixis cis Huds ywvouevys, ds pnde 
ToAnv Thy TapadrAayHv TGV TwpdTwv yiyverGa. is translated “et c’est évidem- 
ment un mouvement de leur corps qui viendra d’eux jusqu’’ nous sans que les 
différences entre leur corps soient fort nombreuses.” But rév cwyudrwv surely 
means “our bodies’; and the sense is “without there being any considerable 
range in the variations produced in our bodies [by the different planets].” 
In ii. 3. 12, xai xopiLera: &xacrrov Trav yeyvowevwr Tt ex ToUTOU TOU KpdpyaTos, Hore 
0 gor Kal rotdv Tt yevéoOor means, not “apporte de ce mélange d’influences sa 
nature et ses qualités,” but “so that its essence takes on a certain quality” 
(cf. the next line: od yap rov ixmov roel, dAAG TO Urry te SiSwor). And a few 
lines below, GAA’ obx éx Pi Baler rod troxeievov means “External causes do not 
wrest a thing from its essential nature,’ not “Cet exemple ne nous fait pas 
sortir de notre sujet.” 

In ii. 3. 15, xai dAéya 7} ovdey adrof means, in the words of Mackenna, “and 
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are hardly, or not at all, themselves,” not “ils sont eux—mémes peu de 
chose, ils ne sont rien.” In ii. 4. 16, r@s obv otk darodd abrod Thy pvow mpoced Biv 
TO mépas Kai Tadra ov Kata TypBEeByKds dvtos dzeipov is translated “Comment 
done le fini, en s’unissant 4 lui, n’en détruira-t-il la nature? C’est parce que 
cet infini n’est pas telle par accident.” This is impossible from both language 
and logic. Matter is 76 drepov, not drepov m1, so that it might seem that its 
very nature would be destroyed by the coming of rd wépas. In ii. 5. 1, det 
toivuy Td Suvdyer te bv GAXO dy TH Te Kal GAAO pe airs SivacBa . . . . Svvaper 
A€yeo Oa, translated “Le terme en puissance doit se dire de l’étre qui est déja 
autre que lui-méme parce qu’un autre étre peut venir aprés lui,’’ means “The 
potential must be some one thing to begin with, and be called potential be- 
cause it has the potentiality of something else.” In ii. 9. 6, the manuscripts 
read ols GéAovar Suahwvelv POovos ovddels Acyovtwv, ob8’ év TH rods "EAAnvas dia- 
ovpev kai bBpilav ra abrav év overdo mapa Tois dxovover mouivy. Volkmann 
and Bréhier himself accept Kirchhoff’s introduction of 8¢ after ofs. The latter 
emends ovd’ év to ov deiy and translates “Mais s’ils veulent s’en écarter, ce 
n’est point de l’envie contre eux de leur dire qu’il ne faut pas, etc.,”’ giving the 
same interpretation as Ficino. But he apparently fails to see that the addi- 
tion of dé makes this meaning quite impossible. I am inclined to believe that it 
is better and easier to take it as Mackenna does, supplying a verb from the 
context with iBpigewv: “Where they differ, they are at full liberty to speak 
their minds, but not, etc.” In ii. 9, 8, &e odv elvai re per’ aird. éxeivov yap 
povov ovdev éorw ere mpds TO KdTw, 0 TY mdvTwv ddwwrtardv éorr. Sivays 8 
Gavpacri éxet Ociv: Sore xai cipydoaro is translated “‘s’il était seul, il n’y aurait 
plus rien audessous de lui, ce qui est tout 4 fait impossible.” Ficino is right 
here: “solum namque, quod omnium infirmissimum est, ita se habet, ut nihil 
ipsius ad inferiora descendat.” In ii. 9. 9, kat olovras dxew od« exovres Kai 
pov exev, 5 adroit pdvor ovx gxovor means, not “et étre seul 4 le posséder, 
quand on n’est pas seul 4 le posséder,”’ but “alone to possess what they alone 
fail to possess.” In ii. 9. 13, & ovd« dy ob yévorro wore, éor’ dv 7 Ta mpOTa Means 
“which could not fail to be produced as long as the first causes exist,” not 
“qui ne pourraient pas se produire sans les causes premiéres.” In ii. 9. 15, 
ToUTwy yap ovdev airois KaAdv, GAAG GAAO TL G Tore peradweovar. KaiTor Expnv 
Tors dn éyvwxoras évredbev Sidxew, Sudxdvras 5 rpHra katopOoiv ravra éx Geias 
picews Hxovras, translated “pour eux, plus aucun but honnéte a rechercher, 
mais une fin bien différente. Et pourtant, puisqu’ils possédent la connaissance, 
ils n’avaient qu’ A partir de 14 pour aller plus loin; en poursuivant, ils auraient 
certainement atteint les réalités premi¢res,’’ means “None of these values is in 
their eyes a worthy end, but they have some other end which they will pur- 
sue some day; and yet to those who possess the true knowledge, this world 
should be the starting-point of their pursuit, and in their pursuit they should 
first fulfil the duties of this life.” 

In the following sentences of Ennead iii. 1. 5, was &v obv 4% eri Exdorov 
oxeos TOV dotpwv rowi, & Hd éx warépwv odTus eew Acyerar; 7} yap éxeiva TA 
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mporepa éorar TA mowdvra, 7 €i py Exelva wot, ovde Tatra, Bréhier emends 7 
to e and deletes 7 «i my éxeiva wot, and translates “Comment donc, a la 
naissance d’un individu donné, la position des astres produirait-elle des 
effets qu’ils déclarent eux-mémes venir de ses parents? Si les parents, qui 
sont antérieurs 4 cette conjonction, sont les causes véritables, les astres ne le 
sont pas.” But é« rarépwy, as is seen from the sentences immediately preced- 
ing, is to be taken with Aéyerat, not with otrws é&eav. No emendation is neces- 
sary; the sense is correctly given by Mackenna: ‘Now, can we think that the 
star-grouping over any particular birth can be the cause of what stands al- 
ready announced in the facts about the parents [i.e., their horoscopes]? 
Either the previous star-groupings were the determinants of the child’s future 
career, or if they were not, then neither is the present grouping.” In iii. 2. 18, 
Bréhier alone of the translators gives the correct interpretation of yi) yap ovdev 
def Ererod-yev Tovovrovs troxpirds. In iii. 4. 6, he follows Ficino and Bouillet 
in translating ém:Baive obv pera Tovrov Tov Saipoves warep aKdpous Tovde TOD 
xoopov “Son démon est comme la barque sur laquelle elle aborde ce monde.” 
Mackenna translates correctly: “With this spirit it embarks in the skiff of 
the universe.” In iii. 6. 1, cat dAws 6 Adyos Hyiv Kal 7d BovAnya py broBadeiv 
tporais Kat dAAowoeot THv Yvyyv Towvras, translated “D’une maniére 
générale, quand il y a raisonnement et volonté, l’Ame n’est pas soumise 4 des 
changements,” means, as Mackenna translates, “For ourselves, it could never 
be in our system or in our liking to bring the soul down, ete.” In iii. 6. 16, the 
logic demands that ére:dy év odparos Adyw Eyxertar Kai peyeBos mean “Magni- 
tude is implied in the very notion of body,” not “sa grandeur determinée.”’ 
In iii. 7. 6, ef ody pare mporepov pyre borepov wepi adr, Td 8 éoti dAnOécrarov 
Tav wept avd kai avro is translated “Si la chose la plus vraie qu’ on puisse 
dire de lui, c’est qu’il est et qu’il est lui-méme.”’ The meaning is rather that 
ro €or is its very self. In iii. 7. 6, ddudorarov divapev TrHv ovdéev Seopevny ovdevis 
pel? 0 75n Exe: exer 8¢ 7d wav means “needing nothing in addition to what it 
already possesses; and it possesses the all,’”’ not “qui n’a besoin, pour exister, 
d’aucun antécédent, puisqu’elle est tout.” In the first sentence of iii. 7. 10, 
7 88 mapaxorovOnua A€yeav THs KuyoEws, Ti rote TOUTS eotwy, OdK Ere SiddoKov- 
Tos ovde eipyKevat, mplv ciety Ti €oTe TO TapaKxoArovOoiv: éxeivo yap icws ein 
6 xpovos, Bréhier adopts Miiller’s dddoxev for didacxovros and translates 
“Enfin, si le temps est un accompagnement du mouvement, il n’est pas possible 
de comprendre ni méme de dire ce qu’il est avant d’avoir expliqué ce que 
veut dire le mot accompagner”; he omits to render éxeivo yap, etc. Whatever 
doubts one may feel about the text, the general sense is this: To define time 
as that which accompanies motion is to state an accident, not its essence; for 
presumably the essence of that which accompanies motion is time. Ficino 
seems to be the only one of the translators to get the point of the argu- 
ment. In iii. 7. 13, 8d kai xuvyoews AvexOnoav els 7d eireiv pérpov dyti Tov 
creiv kwyoe perpovpevoy, era mpooOeivas ti dv Kiyo petpeirar Kai py Kara 
oupBeBnxds ywopevdv Te wept adrod ciety Kai tadta évpAAaypévws is rendered 
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“C’est pourquoi certains philosophes ont été amenés 4 dire qu’il était la 
mesure du mouvement et non pas ce qui était mesuré par le mouvement, puis 
4 ajouter que, tel qu’ il est, il est mesuré par le mouvement, sans dire pourtant 
que c’est 14 pour lui un charactére purement accidentel; or, ce sont deux 
propositions inverses, l’une de l’autre.’’ Bréhier fails to see that the part of 
the sentence beginning with «fra zpoaGeiva: is still governed by dyri rod, and 
that ré dv xuwjoe perpediror means ‘‘what that is in essence which is measured 
by motion.” Mackenna translates correctly, except in the last phrase, which 
he renders “‘and so to reverse the actual order of things,” i.e., by naming the 
accident rather than the essence. Is it not to be taken thus, ‘‘and at that, 
reversing the relation’’; i.e., calling it the measure of motion, rather than 
measured by motion? In the same section in the sentence beginning «i d€ ris 
Bréhier reads Wevoerar with Kirchhoff, but translates pevdeoOa of the manu- 
scripts. Toward the end of this same section 76 pév 8) c@pa ro Kwwovpevov 
tov Toaovde xpovov dvdge émi riv Kivnow Thy Toonvde: aitn yap airia: kal 
Tov xpovov Tavrys, Tavrnv St éxi THv THs WuyAs Kivnow, Aris Ta loa SeorpKer 
receives a very strange interpretation: “Donc, pour savoir combien de temps 
se meut un corps, on rapportera ce mouvement 4 un mouvement determiné 
[celui de ciel], qui est le principe et 4 la durée de ce mouvement; puis on rap- 
portera le mouvement du ciel au mouvement de |’Ame, duquel résulte sa 
répartition en égales durées.” But surely there is no reference to the move- 
ment of the heavens; the sentence must be interpreted in the light of what 
goes before. The last clause must mean “which had the same extension.” 


In iii. 6. 15, 816 xai paiverar, ore &w ra ovnerdpeva Bréhier alone translates 
correctly: “aussi il apparait clairement que les rayons qui s’y rencontrent 
viennent de |’extérieur.” 


Rocer MILieR JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Color in Homer and in Ancient Art. By FLoreNcre ExvizABETH WAL- 
Lace. “Smith College Classical Studies,” No. 9. Northampton, 
Mass., 1927. Pp. 83. 


It is well known that Gladstone advanced the theory that the Homeric 
Greeks had little sense for color, so little that the poet may well have been 
color-blind. This theory received wide acceptance, and it has given birth to 
many arguments and conclusions, especially being used to prove that the sense 
of sight had followed the laws of evolution within historical times. 

Miss Wallace undertook this study with the conviction that Homer was 
deficient in vision, at least in distinguishing certain colors, especially those 
which are the mark of color-blindness. She is well fitted for the task, is an 
accurate classical scholar, an archaeologist, an artist, is thoroughly versed in 
modern science, and has literary sense. 
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In making this study the great museums of Europe and America have 
been visited by the author and every color examined which can be found in 
the remains of Egyptian, Cretan, Mycenaean, and classical art. 

On the first page of this pamphlet the colors of the spectrum are printed, 
and with these colors are compared the colors found in Homer and in early 
art. The colors of the Newton spectrum are of course seven, the Greeks of the 
classical period used eight, while Homer used eleven. Of these eleven colors 
used by Homer five are found in the art of the prehistoric Greek period. In 
addition to these eleven colors he uses black and white, also a large number of 
shades of gray. 

The two colors at the ends of the spectrum are red and violet; the inter- 
vening colors in the spectrum are five, which Homer divides not into five 
but into nine. Yellow, green, and blue, primary colors, seem hardly to have 
been used by the poet, but xvaveos was close to blue, xAwpes to green, and 
there are several words describing colors not unlike yellows. 

Homer has in all forty-nine words denoting hue, and forty-five words 
that express varying degrees of black and white, showing great richness of 
words denoting color and color values. 

In the wholly abstract use of color words, in describing color effects, light and 
shade, and in metaphors, Homer shows a more accurate observation and poetical 
feeling than is shown in ancient art at any period..... Homer never confuses 
red and green as a color-blind person is most likely to do..... The colors that 
Homer does use and the colors mentioned by later Greek writers show an apprecia- 
tion of color possibly greater than ours. 


The author compares Homer with the Anglo Saxon epic, Beowulf, and 
finds that this epic has but one color word in every eighty-two lines, while 
Homer has one in every forty. Yet people have written pamphlets on Homeric 
color-blindness! 

There is a most interesting discussion of the materials out of which the 
ancients made their paints and colors, the effect of time upon these colors, 
also a complete chart of every color word in both poems. Also there is a neat 
section on color in Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus, with a wealth of illus- 
tration from modern scientific writers. 

From the literary and linguistic side this paper seems to be a great 
achievement, while an expert physicist has read it for me and assures me that 
it is thoroughly scientific, also a competent oculist has given it his unqualified 
approval. 

I regard this as one of the most satisfying and instructive pamphlets I 
have ever read. The author has once more shown that a piece of literature 
must be studied to be appreciated and that no reasoning about what it should 
be or might be can give such satisfying results as a careful mastery of the 
facts. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. Edidit E. Katinxa. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1927. 


The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia was discovered in 1906. This work of an un- 
known Greek historian “of obviously great importance”! throws further light 
on Greek history particularly by its description of the constitution of the 
Boeotian League? and by its analysis of the impetus given to Theban pros- 
perity as a result of the booty which they acquired from Attica during the 
Peloponnesian War. The latter passage also forms an interesting supplement 
to Thucydides’ account of the ravaging of Attica during the Archidamian and 
Decelean campaigns. 

The full text of the Hellenica was first published in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (Vol. V) in 1908. The editors, Grenfell and Hunt, in addition to ar- 
ranging the order of the main body of the work and placing the majority of 
the various fragments, included valuable critical and interpretative notes. In 
their Preface, too, they set down clearly the nature of the two chief problems 
of the Hellenica, the authorship, regarding which opinion wavers between 
Cratippus and Theopompus, and the question of the arrangement of the four 
principal divisions of the history. Particular attention was given here to the 
order of Parts A and B. 

In the next year the same editors published a separate edition of the text 
of the Hellenica, while Meyer in his Theopomps Hellenika published the text 
and discussed the problems involved. Lipsius also brought out an edition in 
1916 assigning the history to Cratippus. 

Since that date, however, much has been written about the Hellenica 
and numerous text revisions have been made. The present edition by Kalinka, 
then, fills a long-felt want and brings the text up to date. 

This new edition is attractive. The Preface contains a clear and succinct 
restatement of the conditions attendant on the discovery of the manuscript, 
of the nature of the two hands that wrote it, and of the two chief problems 
outlined above. In the general order the editor accepts the findings of Gren- 
fell and Hunt. He is inclined to believe that the author was Cratippus but 
does not venture on a definite decision.* 

This Preface is followed by a useful Bibliography of the various articles 
and discussions published on the Hellenica up to 1927. The text of the edition 
indicates very clearly all the emendations so far suggested and possesses a 
complete critical Index. A number of emendations are suggested by the editor 
himself and, in general, appear sound (e.g., p. 4, 1. 4 [als éruxev] éxwv tpenplecr] 
K). Frequent use, too, is made of historical references (e.g., p. 12, note to 


1 Oxy. Pap., V, 121. 2 Cf. Bonner, Class. Phil., V, 404 ff. 


3 Cf. Prentice, ibid., XXII, 399 ff., in which, although the author thinks that 
Theopompus wrote the Hellenica, he adduces arguments to show that Cratippus was 
@ younger contemporary of Thucydides and could, therefore, have written the 
Hellenica. 
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1. 8; p. 18, note to 1. 11). Occasionally a further suggestion might be ventured 
(e.g., p. 1, 1. 10 in which [. . . . &s da] might be possible). In the mutilated 
fragments in which emendations must be largely conjectural the editor has 
made many plausible suggestions. In general, the text seems to adhere closely 
to the original text of the papyrus. 

The text of the Hellenica is supplemented by passages bearing on the 
events in it from Greek and Latin authors. The edition lacks, however, 
indexes. It is marred, too, by occasional typographical errors (e.g., p. 1, 1. 5; 
p. 31, 1. 23; p. 25, 1. 25). 

In spite of these minor defects this edition of the Hellenica is admirable 
and is particularly valuable for its emendations and its critical Appendix. 


W. G. Harpy 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Die antiken Urteile iiber Platons Stil. By Frireprich WALsporrFr. 
Bonn: Universitats-Buchdruckerei Gebr. Scheur, 1927. 


This is an excellent dissertation. The collection and interpretation of the 
material and the practically complete Index of ancient judgments on Plato’s 
style are most welcome quite apart from all consideration of the author’s 
speculations about the sources and interconnections of these estimates. He 
himself admits that the simple literary criticism of the ancients does not con- 
tribute much to our appreciation of Plato’s art and that much of his history 
is conjectural. In its broad lines as summed up in his lucid Zusammenfassung 
it will stand. The so-called xpirixoé Caecilius and, with many reserves, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus measured Plato by the strict canons of pure 
Lysianic prose style, and censured the abundance and audacity of his meta- 
phors, the euphuism of his periphrases, the sophomoric excess of his poetical 
diction (cf. my remarks in AJP, IX, 401 and 408-9). This criticism may have 
begun with Isocrates. Others represented by the author of the treatise on the 
Sublime and Cicero admit the legitimacy of a poetic and elevated prose and 
accept both Demosthenes and Plato as supreme each in his kind. 

Later antiquity assumed that the splendor of Plato’s style was on a par 
with the magnificence and profundity of his thought. The Alexandrians and 
some of the neo-Platonists recognized further the variations of Plato’s style 
in adaptations to the nature of the subject or the #os of the speaker. 

The passages quoted are usually translated, and the parallel column is 
also used in the customary fashion in support of arguments for a common 
source. I trust my criticism will not be thought harsh or captious if I once 
more indicate the danger of succumbing to the temptation of treating the 
slightest coincidences in commonplace or vocabulary as identities that prove 
a common origin. On page 72 passages of Strabo and Hermogenes are juxta- 
posed for this purpose. 
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III. ob yap ottw gapey tiv rar III. orparnyav péev yap 4 rexrévwv 








Tontav aperiy woe rextovwv h xadKéewr. 4h T&v towbrww tows obk Gpioros, Kaitou 





kal Ta Tovadra dpiora pipobpevos, 

IV. GN’ éexelvn pev obdevds Exerar IV. GAN’ ob Adyos Eelvors 4 Téxvn, 
kadod kal ceuvod. obdé & Adyors. 

V. ols & eorw & dAdyy 1d Epyor, 
olov pyropot dAéeyw Kal Royoypados, 6 
tobrous Gpiora pipobwevos Kai éywr, 
Gomep av 6 exelvwy Gpiotos elmo, ravtTws 
av ely xal abrds éxeivwy &pioros. 

Gpioros oby Kata marta ddywr elin 
kal romTav aravtrwv Kai pnrdpwv «kal 
Aoyoypadwy “Ounpos. 

VI. 4 5& roinrod ouvéfevkrar TH Tod 

avOpwrov, kai obx olév re ayabdv yevéoOar 
TounThy ph mwpotepoy yernbevta vipa 
ayabér. 
Underlining may make this seem plausible, but an examination of the contexts 
dissipates the illusion. Both are defending poetry against Plato. Strabo’s 
argument runs: “The poet who can imitate the speech of all men cannot be 
a dolt and an ignoramus. He must have more knowledge and experience than 
the mere trick of mimicry through words. This does not mean that he must 
himself be a general, a carpenter or a smith, but he must be a good man.” 
Hermogenes’ argument is: “To say that Homer is the supreme imitative poet 
is equivalent to saying that he is the best of writers and rhetors, not the best 
of generals and carpenters, though he imitates them excellently, but the best 
of those whose art consists in the use of words.” The second parallel IV and 
IV, etc., is utterly fanciful. Strabo is saying that the skill of the craftsman is 
purely technical and does not like that of the poet imply the excellence of the 
man. Hermogenes is pointing out that the poet can be fairly compared only 
with artists in words. 

The slight resemblance of the two passages is amply accounted for if the 
writers had ever read in the text or in excerpts a few sentences of the Gorgias 
and the tenth book of the Republic. There is no need of a common intermedi- 
ate “source,” though many such doubiless existed. And it is a waste of in- 
genuity to try to show that Strabo’s abbreviation has confused the argument 


of the thought. 
PavUL SHOREY 


Zur Theorie der Analogie und des sogenannten Analogieschlusses. By 
Ernst HERMANN HANNSLER. Basel: G. Béhm, 1927. 

This is an exceptionally mature and thoughtful dissertation and will repay 

a closer examination than can be given to it here. It begins with a study of 

prescientific analogy in the Pythagorean theory of numbers which will inter- 

est all students of Greek philosophy except those who like myself turn the page 
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when they see the name of Pythagoras. The author traces the gradual emer- 
gence of the precise scientific conception of geometrical proportion and shows 
that many Pythagorean fancies and definitions including justice were not 
derived from that but from vague notions of unity, symmetry, and peoorys. 
The ioaxis tvos dpO.os of Aristotle, for example, is not four but nine, because 
when the square which represents nine is marked off by dots the point for five 
is in the middle (p. 27). ‘ 

The pure geometrical proportion is he thinks first explicitly defined by 
Archytas. Plato uses analogy with correct reference to this in Gorgias 465 B 
and Republic 534 A. In Timaeus 31 D-32 A he not only extends this mathe- 
matical analogy to include likeness but makes it a principle of identification: 
mavl?’ ovrws e& dvdyxys Ta aira evar cvpBynoera. This criticism, I think, over- 
looks the fact that Plato here as in the Republic deliberately allows himself 
some rhetorical exaggeration in the expression of his aspirations for unity. 
The words are not intended as science or strict logic. For the words xa®’ écov 
jv Suvarov ava Tov airév Adyov as applied to the four elements (p. 37) ef. my 
note in AJP, X, 50, on Tim. 32 AB. 

Aristotle, though still conscious of the mathematical meaning of analogy, 
applies it to other subjects, as to metaphor in the Poetics and to what may be 
called functional analogy in biology. Dr. Hinnsler further discusses Aris- 
totle’s application of the idea to the definition of justice and sketches the post- 
Aristotelian and modern uses of the term down to Galileo. 

His main theses are: (1) that the Aristotelian wapdderypa and his argu- 
ment && ris épovdryros are not to be compared or confounded with conclusions 
from analogy; (2) that for strict logic the conclusion from analogy does not 
exist; (3) that the traditional modern argument from analogy belongs rather 
to psychology and possesses immense “heuristic value.” 

The questions thus raised go to the very foundation of epistemology, 
logic, and scientific method. And I cannot undertake to pass upon them here. 
Dr. Hinnsler will not allow that they have much, if any, connection with 
induction or the inductive syllogism. Yet surely the problem what kind of 
inductive examples suffice to warrant belief does not greatly differ from the 
question what kind of likeness creates a trustworthy analogy. And what he 
calles the “heuristic value of analogy”’ is essentially the incalculable instinct of 
the scientific inductive investigator for selecting the right kind of instances. 

Dy. Hinnsler knows the sources and the modern German literature of the 
subject. John Stuart Mill is nearly the only outsider whom he quotes and 
that only in the German translation of the Logic. If he had read the contro- 
versy between Mill and Spencer on likeness as partial identity he would have 
realized still more clearly how difficult it is even for the most acute modern 
mind to draw the line between the proper and the improper use of analogy. 
It is only success and verification that make an analogy legitimate. 


Paut SHOREY 
1Cf. Rep. 462. 
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César, Guerre des Gaules. Texte établi et traduit par L.-A. Constans. 
Paris: Société d’édition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1926. Tome I 
(Livres i-iv): pp. xxxiii+125; Tome II (Livres v—viii): pp. 126- 
338. 


This important work deserves to take high rank in the fine “Collection 
des Universités de France,”’ published under the patronage of the Guillaume 
Budé Association. 

In his brilliant Introduction, Professor Constans examines, first, the ques- 
tion of the exact title of Caesar’s history of his Gallic campaigns—which he 
finds to be (p. vi): C. Iulii Caesaris Commentarii rerum gestarum, with the 
subtitle, Bellum Gallicum or Belli Gallici. He regards Strabo’s trouvjpara and 
Plutarch’s épnpepides as unsatisfactory translations of commentarii, and sug- 
gests that the French word, notes, gives a more exact rendering—‘“des notes 
bréves et séches, un recueil de faits, un aide-mémoire” (p. vii). Professor 
Constans gives full weight to Cicero’s voluit alios habere parata unde sumerent 
qut vellent scribere historiam (Brutus lxxv. 262), and to the similar expression 
of Hirtius (B.G.8, Praef.), but remarks (p. vii): 


Yet, it does not follow that he had no other design, or even that this was his 
chief design: he was serving other motives less obvious, which will be clear to us 
when we have arrived at a conclusion with respect to the conditions under which, 
and the date at which, Caesar wrote the Bellum Gallicum. 


A discussion of these matters occupies the next section. After presenting 
the year-by-year theory, the author states his own unqualified adherence to 
the view that the Bellum Gallicum was composed during the months of Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 52, and published immediately. 

Caesar’s historical accuracy is subjected to a searching examination on 
pages xi-xvi: 

One thing is indisputable: it is that no man was better placed than he for the 
purpose of informing his contemporaries and posterity with respect to what hap- 
pened in Gaul during his proconsulship But there is another consideration 
which is hors de conteste: a general who tells the story of his campaigns will be 
discreet in his references to his mistakes and defeats; memoirs are not confessions. 
All we can ask of him is that he should not lie [pp. xi-xii]. 

Caesar’s detractors base their criticism upon a very severe judgment expressed 
by Asinius Pollio (quoted by Suetonius) Pollio, not having taken part in 
Caesar’s operations in Gaul, could not speak authoritatively They [his 
sources] are of three kinds: proconsular reports to the Senate after each campaign, 
reports of his subordinates, personal recollections (possibly supported by notes). 
. ... Caesar may be criticised less severely for the quality of his sources than for 
the use he made of them His geographical sources are poor The facts 
reported are authentic, but Caesar skilfully colors them .... he is a master of 
convenient omissions Caesar has made no attempt to conceal the brutalities 
of the conquest After all, the statement of the Duke d’Aumale remains 
true: “Caesar is the most sincere of all autobiographers’’ [pp. xii-xvi]. 
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Sections follow on the language and style and on the eighth book. 

The second division of the Introduction contains a finely worked-out 
history of the text; the third, remarks on the determination of the text. 

Turning to the body of the work, we find the French version printed on 
the left-hand page, with inset chapter titles, and comments at the bottom; 
the Latin text, on the right-hand page, supported by a critical apparatus. 
Each page carries the same page number. Volume I has a Table of Contents 
and a map of Gaul at the end; Volume II, a Table of Contents, an Index, and 
maps of Gergovia and Alesia, respectively, and their environs. The books are 
well printed and are bound, rather flimsily, in paper. 

The translation is clear and fairly literal; for example (vi.14): 

Les druides s’abstiennent habituellement d’aller 4 la guerre et ne paient pas 
d’impét comme les autres: ils sont dispensés du service militaire et exempts de 
toute charge. Attirés par de si grands avantages, beaucoup viennent spontané- 
ment suivre leurs lecons, beaucoup leur sont envoyés par les familles. ... Le point 
essentiel de leur enseignement, c’est que les Ames ne périssent pas, mais qu’aprés 
la mort elles passent d’un corps dans un autre; ils pensent que cette croyance est 
le meilleur stimulant du courage, parce qu’on n’a plus peur de la mort. En outre, 
ils se livrent 4 de nombreuses spéculations sur les astres et leurs mouvements, sur 
les dimensions du monde et celles de la terre, sur la nature des choses, sur la 
puissance des dieux et leurs attributions, et ils transmettent ces doctrines a la 
jeunesse. 


Professor Constans has done, I think, a thoroughly fine and genuinely 
useful piece of work. 


Husert McNEILu Potreat 
Wake Forest CoLLeGE 


Roman Literature in Translation. By Gzorce Howk AND GUSTAVE 
ApotpHus Harrer. New York: Harper & Bros., 1924. Pp. 
xiv-+630. 


This beautiful book and its companion volume, Greek Literature in Trans- 
lation (by the same editors), are called, jointly, ‘““The Spirit of the Classics.” 


This book of selections from Latin authors is designed as a brief presentation 
of the literature through the medium of English translation. Its plan embraces 
three items: an outline, a body of selections, and explanatory notes. 

The outline . . . . gives in briefest possible compass a survey of the develop- 
ment of the literature through its successive stages It seeks also to suggest 
the essential meaning of each selection and the relation of the selection to the 


The explanatory notes are of two sorts. At the beginning of each main divi- 
sion have been inserted short essays with the purpose of giving the social and 
political background against which the literature is to be viewed The second 
sort of notes is concerned with the identification and significance of individual 
authors and selections [Preface, p. xiii]. 
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The main divisions, with their subdivisions (in parentheses), are: “Roman 
Puritanism and Greek Culture” (‘The Transplanting of Greek Culture,”’ 
“Opposition to Eastern Influence,” “‘A Roman Puritan’), “World Conquest 
and Civil War’ (‘‘Expansion,”’ “Political Ideas,” “Decline of the Republic,” 
“Literature and Philosophy’’), “The Peace of Augustus” (‘Establishment of 
Empire,” “The Epic of Rome’s Destiny,” ‘The Joys of Peace,” “The Poet 
Laureate,” “Myth and Legend,” ‘The Lover,” “Fables’’), ‘““Despotism and 
Suppression” (“Realization of Political Conditions,” ‘Salvation through 
Stoicism,” “Turning to the Past,” “Satirizing the Present,” “Education of 
the Public Man’’), ““The New Freedom” (“Appreciation of the New Order,” 
“Men and Books,” “Romans and Christians’’). 

The arrangement of the material is generally chronological, as the editors 
explain (Preface, p. xiii). In the first main division, covering the third and 
second centuries B.c., selections appear from Livy and from Aulus Gellius; 
in the second main division, the second century is represented by a passage 
from Sallust’s Jugurthine War. 

It is possible that some readers will object to this procedure, as well as 
to the omission of the fragments of Andronicus, Naevius, Pacuvius, and 
Accius. The editors seem to me to have met such objections in the third 
paragraph of their Preface (p. xiii): 

It [the book] seeks to interpret the thought of the Romans in the logical order 
of their experience of life. It answers the questions: What did the Romans think 
about in the several periods of their growth and development? How did they think 
about it? In what forms did they give their thinking expression? 


The note on page 59 completes this statement. 

The authors represented are Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Cato Censor, 
Sallust, Cicero, Caesar, Aulus Caecina, Brutus, Lucretius, Catullus, Augustus, 
Vergil, Tibullus, Horace, Ovid, Propertius, Livy, Phaedrus, Pseudo-Seneca 
(the Octavia), Lucan, Persius, Quintilian, Seneca the Younger, Juvenal, 
Martial, Pliny, Silius Italicus, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Petronius, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Aulus Gellius, Trajan, Hadrian. 

The selections and their renderings are admirably chosen; the notes, 
thoroughly adequate. The name of the translator is appended to the end of 
each passage, and due acknowledgment is made to the authors and publishers 
represented, both in the Preface (pp. xiii-xiv) and at proper points throughout 
the book. Professor Harrer appears among the translators on page 68; Pro- 
fessor Howe, on pages 449-50. 

The volume closes with an Index of Authors and Titles. 

It is probable that nobody will ever publish a work of this sort which will 
satisfy all readers. Each has his favorite passages, his pet aversions, his own 
idea of arrangement and commentary. Professors Howe and Harrer, in the 
judgment of this reviewer, have constructed a book which will attract a wide 
and discriminating circle of students and make a genuine contribution to the 
cause of the classics. 


Husert McNEILu Poreat 
Wake Forest CoLLeGE 
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BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.) 


Modern Traits in Old Greek Life. By Cuartes Burton GUuLICK. 
“Debt to Greece and Rome Series.” New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1927. Pp. vii+159. $1.75. 


Instead of following the practice adopted in other volumes of this series 
and discussing the modern survivals of ancient Greek customs, Professor 
Gulick has chosen to give a very concise summary of Greek life pointing out 
by the way instances in which modern practice corresponds to ancient usage. 
In this he has been distinctly successful. He discusses the activities of the 
Greeks under four headings: ‘In the Home,” “In the School,” “In the Market 
Place,” “In the Temple.” The little volume is thus an epitome of Greek 
private life—excluding one of the most cherished occupations, war (already 
discussed in another volume of the series). The book is written in an easy, 
fluent style, and the author shows remarkable fertility in finding paraphrases 
for the much repeated idea that a particular ancient custom is still in vogue. 
There is, however, too much repetition, especially for a book of such limited 
extent, e.g., the use of the serpent as a symbol of the medical profession 
(pp. 72, 142); the secular labors of Greek priests (pp. 138, 143); the necessity 
for technical terms of Greek origin (pp. 71, 96). 

Although the book shows wide acquaintance with ancient custom there 
are many statements and inferences which seem to me open to question. 
The “hungry little Greek” of Juvenal (p. 32) is hardly an instance or a 
proof of Greek abstemiousness. It was not a mere visit to Sicily that made a 
glutton of Heracles (p. 36). It is more likely that the seclusion of women at 
Athens was an imitation of Eastern customs than an effort to prevent their 
meeting foreigners (p. 54). The insignia of the medical officers of the United 
States Army is not the serpent of Aesculapius (p. 72) but the caduceus of 
Hermes with its serpents attached. No proof of the kindly relations between 
master and slave can be drawn from the use of the word “children” in address- 
ing slaves (p. 128), for the same term was used in Rome, and in the South 
before the Civil War. 


Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE ‘i 


Demosthenes im Urteile des Altertums (von Theopomp bis Tzetzes: 
Geschichte, Roman, Legende). Von ENGELBERT DrEeruP. Wuerz- 
burg, 1923. 

The title indicates clearly the scope of this book. Professor Drerup has 
culled from every available source a mass of information which easily sur- 
passes that of all of his predecessors in this field. That well-known picture 
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of Demosthenes, wrought and embellished by Arnold Schaefer, is here de- 
stroyed and cast to the four winds. But Schaefer leaned too heavily on Plu- 
tarch and Ps.-Plutarch. Though admirers of Demosthenes will probably feel 
that Professor Drerup has gone to the other extreme and attached too little 
importance to these sources, yet it is hard to see how any unbiased critic 
can quarrel with his basic contention that the most trustworthy material is 
that contained in the contemporary historians. The testimony of these writ- 
ers is decidedly and without exception unfavorable. Demosthenes’ apotheosis 
is clearly a product of later generations and centuries. 

When this book was written, Professor Drerup was still at Wuerzburg. 
Since July, 1923, he has been at Nimwegen, Holland. Neither a foreign abode 
nor the vicissitudes consequent upon the war have lessened his enthusiasm 
and activity as a poet and a scholar. Von der Lebensreise, a book of beautiful 
poems (a few are bitter), appeared from his pen in 1927, while a book on Die 
Schulaussprache des Griechischen is announced for 1928. 


ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Plautus’ “Mostellaria.” Edited by E. H. Sturtevant. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1925. 


Sturtevant’s edition of the Mostellaria is based on the same principle as 
his earlier edition of the Andria. It is, as it purports to be, a practical and 
usable book for Freshmen who are reading their first Latin play. The greater 
part of the Introduction is devoted to a discussion of Greek drama, with selec- 
tions of some length from the Helen, the Clouds, and the Epitrepontes. This 
is interesting and valuable material but one regrets that its length apparently 
necessitates the reduction of the discussion of Roman comedy to a page and a 
half and of Plautus to a page. There is no mention of native Latin comedy and 
almost no reference to any writer of palliata except Plautus. The paragraph 
on the division of the play into acts seems to me misleading, since emphasis 
is not placed on the fact that action is ordinarily continuous throughout the 
play. The notes which are at the bottom of the page are brief and clear, con- 
fined to points of syntax, forms or idiomatic expressions which would be new 
to the student. The appearance of the book is extremely attractive. 


Heten H. Law 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


The Clausulae in the De civitate dei of St. Augustine. By the REVEREND 
GRAHAM Reyno.tps. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1924. Pp. xi+67. 

This dissertation is Volume VII of the fine series of patristic studies 

produced under the general direction of Professor Deferrari. We find, first, a 

select Bibliography, which reaches a most proper climactic, as well as alpha- 
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betical, conclusion with Zielinski’s Clauselgesetz. Then follows a Preface, 
wherein Father Reynolds defends, soundly and logically, his choice both of 
the author to be examined and of the particular work upon which he proposes 
to focus his microscope. 

In the Introduction, after discussing the methods of classifying clausulae 
advanced by Bornecque, De Groot, and Zielinski, respectively, Dr. Reynolds 
announces that the system he has adopted is 
based on Zielinski’s as closely as possible, following his divisions and employing 
his nomenclature, and extending both in a way to embrace the forms which I found 
that he does not include. From this resulted the fact that the Augustinian system, 


while not the Ciceronian, is a natural descendant of it and embodies the same 
underlying principle. 


Chapter i contains a general discussion of the clausula in the De civitate det, 
together with St. Augustine’s view of the device (cited from De doctrina 
Christiana), metrical tables showing its principal forms, and a sample passage 
from Book I, with the clausulae marked according to Zielinski’s system of 
symbols. 

Chapter ii presents a detailed analysis of the seven classes of clausulae 
which the author has found in the work under examination, with tables of 
percentages, most ingeniously worked out. 

In chapter III individual clausulae are subjected to a carefully detailed 
scrutiny—with more percentage tables—while in chapter iv such further 
matters as the accent of monosyllables and compound words, quantity, 
metrical licences (sic), elision, and hiatus are discussed. At the end of the 
book, the author presents his general conclusions. 

This monograph is a careful and scholarly piece of work, well written, 
well printed; it will be useful to many students. 


Husert McNEItt Porgat 
Wake Forest CoLiecE 


Ad Ciceronis Epistulas ad Atticum Adnotationes. Scripsit H. Ss6GREN. 


Uppsala-Leipzig: Almquist and Wiksells—Harrassowitz, 1927. 
Pp. 21. 


Eleven passages from the Letters to Atticus (Books v-viii) are subjected 
to a careful textual examination by the author of this pamphlet. He explains 
(p. 3): “Ciceronis epistularum ad Atticum fasciculum II, qui libros V-VIII 
continebit, brevi editurus hac commentatione aliquot locos controversos, ubi 
a prioribus editoribus dissentio, in animo habeo examinare.”’ 

I was especially interested in his comments upon Aid. vii. 3-6, the accepted 
text of which contains a bit of “inartistic repetition” (Madvig). He cites 
several examples of similar stylistic lapses, from Cicero and other prose 
writers, and concludes: “. . . . quae attuli sufficere crediderim ad demon- 
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strandum luxuriam illam....non continuo tollendam et suo quemque 
modulo, non nostro, metiendum esse scriptorem.” To this sagacious remark, 
I (who wrote a dissertation on the subject of repetition in Latin poetry, many 
years ago) add a fervent ‘‘Amen!” 

The pamphlet also contains an Index and a brief discussion of manu- 
scripts, illustrated by a useful diagram. 

Husert McNBILu Porgeat 
WakE Forest CoLLeGE 


Ad Valerium Flaccum. Scripsit JouAN SAMUELSSON. Uppsala-Leipzig: 
Almquist and Wiksells—Harrassowitz, 1927. Pp. 12. 


This little pamphlet contains comments upon the text of ten passages of 
the Argonautica. Emendations and conjectures of various scholars are pre- 
sented, together with the author’s own views as to the correct reading in 
each case. 

Husert McNeruu Porgat 

Wake Forest CoLLeGe 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. By Lane Cooper and 
ALFRED GuDEMAN. New Haven: Yale University Press; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, 1928. 


In this useful little volume Professors Lane Cooper and Gudeman have 
fused two private lists collected in the course of their teaching and investiga- 
tion. The order is chronological down to No. 790 and the year 1860. Two 
alphabetical lists of commentaries and articles follow, one from 1860 to 1899, 
one from 1900 to 1927. Book reviews are usually but not always omitted. 
The compilers make no claim to exhaustiveness or bibliographical science. 
They have put their lists at the service of the public, and are to be thanked. 

There is some caprice in the selection of names, especially in the 1900 to 
1927 list. Some unprinted dissertations are recorded, some psychological 
articles that bear very remotely on such questions as imitation and catharsis, 
and some very general discussions of the drama. Lope de Vega, Sheridan, 
Colley Cibber, Burke, Hazlitt, Saint Beuve, Sully Prudhomme, and Jebb, to 
take a few names at random, are quite as pertinent as many of those included. 
But I do not wish to look a gift horse in the mouth. 

PauL SHOREY 





